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JULY Summer time is revival time in the tradition of many churches. It is also a 
time when Christian education moves outdoors into the camps. Careful plan- 
ning and preparation are needed for these and other summer activities—just 
as much as in the winter. 


¢ JULY 26 World Service Sunday. Subject of the educational leaflet is the work of 
Methodist educational institutions, especially for training ministers. 


AUGUST If your church has not held its annual planning conference (Discipline 
216) already, plan now to hold it right after Labor Day. Your August 
thinking should look toward two important September occasions: Labor 
Sunday and Christian Education Week. 





¢ AUGUST 23 World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet for this day tells how 
our World Service dollars serve through Methodist hospitals and homes. 


SEPTEMBER 6 Labor Sunday. On the day before Labor Day the Church expresses its 
concern for the spiritual and physical welfare of all who work. (See page 4.) 


¢ SEPTEMBER Rally Day. A church school may choose its own date for Rally Day. The ®) 
purpose is to highlight Christian education as public schools reopen. In 
many conferences a special offering is received for the work of the Confer- 
| ence Board of Education. (See page 14.) 


¢ SEPTEMBER 27 World Service Sunday. Our World Service dollars, though given “for 
others,” help our own church schools through the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. This day’s World Service leaflet tells 


how. 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 4 Christian Education Week. This is a week to draw attention to Christian 
education and lead church schools to improve their standards. (See page 13.) 


¢ OCTOBER 4 World-wide Communion Sunday. On this day Christians around the world 
find unity at the Lord’s Table. Methodists give their communion offering 
to the Fellowship of Suffering and Service, which reaches out through the 
work of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, the Commission on 
Chaplains and the Commission on Camp Activities. 


¢ OCTOBER 18 Laymen’s Day. On this day Protestant churches invite laymen into their 
pulpits to witness to their faith. The Board of Lay Activities offers helps 
for lay speakers. 


OCTOBER 18-25 United Nations Week. While this is not an officiai church observance, many 
groups—especially commissions on Christian social relations—see it as an 
opportunity to educate for Christian influence on world affairs. ») 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Blessed is the man who appreciates 
the value of a busy man’s time. 


It is so very easy for presumption to 
pose as faith. 


The Methodist Church provides ap- 
proximately 450 scholarships every 
year for outstanding college Method- 
ists. 


The Christian family that serves 
liquor on the family dining table can 
scarcely complain if the children be- 
come alcoholics. 


The Methodist Division of National 
Missions now has in excess of $12,000,- 
000 loaned to churches throughout the 
nation, the money having been used to 
provide houses of worship. 


It would be a dreadful thing to 
arrive in heaven and discover we could 
not talk the language of that lovely 
land. 


Some churches seem to need the 
spur of a mortgage to keep them active. 


Did you realize that there are more 
than a half million Methodist Sunday- 
school teachers and officers? (there are 
589,881!) 


The true tither puts God’s share 
aside first, and then plans his living. 


Neither faith nor works can be sub- 
stituted for one another. 


Some of our high school graduates 
know more about the ancient gods of 
the Greeks and the Romans than they 
know about the modern God of the 
Christians. 


Some people never pay compliments 
without expecting payment in return. 


Suppose you had to take a driver's 
test on the road to heaven. 


The faith of our fathers was able to 
save them but it will not suffice for 
their sons. 


No hard-fisted man was ever really 
happy. 
It happens so many times that the 


church retreats from the situation in 
which it is most needed. 













Our World in Miniature 


A picture of mankind’s 
relative shares of material 
prosperity. 


by Henry Smith Leiper 


If in imagination we compress the 
present population of the world, now 
over two and a half billion, into a 
group of a thousand persons living in 
a single town, the following is the pic- 
ture of contrasts we would then vividly 
see. 


Sixty persons would represent the 


U.S. population: all others would be 
represented by 940. The 60 Americans 
would have half the total income of 
the entire town; the 940 would share 
the other half. 

Thirty-six of the Americans in the 
town would be Christian Church 
members; and 24 would not. In the 
town as a whole, about 300 would be 
Christians and 700 would not. At 
least 80 persons in the whole town 
would be believing Communists and 
370 would be under Communist domi- 
nation. Possibly 70 in the whole town 
would be Protestant Christians. 

Three hundred and three persons in 
the whole town would be white; 697 
would be non-white. The 60 Ameri- 
cans would have an average life ex- 
pectancy of 70 years; all the other 940 
would: average under 40. 

The Americans would have 15% 
times as much per person as all the rest 
on an average. They would produce 16 
per cent of the town’s total food sup- 
ply, eat up 14% per cent of that total 
supply and keep most of the remaining 
1% per cent for their future use in 





expensive storage equipment. When 
it is remembered that most of the 
940 non-Americans in the town would 
always be hungry and never know 
quite when they would get enough to 
eat, the situation created by this dis- 
parity in food supply and the existence 
of vast reserves becomes fairly ap- 
parent, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Americans already eat 72 per 
cent above the optimum food require- 
ments. They could actually save money 
by giving away excess food because of 
the cost of storing it: but they think 
that would be a dangerous “give-away 
program of soft-headed do gooders.” 

The 60 Americans would have, of 
the town’s total supply: 12 times as 
much electric power as all the rest; 
22 times as much coal; 21 times as 
much petroleum, 50 times as much 
steel and 50 times as much in general 
equipment. 

The lowest income groups among 
the 60 Americans would be better off 
than the average in much of the rest of 
the town. 

Literally most of the non-American 
people in the town would be poor, 
hungry, sick and ignorant. Almost half 
would not be able to read or write. 

More than half would never have 
heard of Christ or what he stood for. 
But very soon more than half would be 
hearing about Karl Marx. 

In view of these facts it is interest- 
ing to think that the average Christian 
American family would be spending 
$850 a year for defense in force, and 
less than $3.50 a year to share with 
the rest of the people in the town the 
knowledge of why there is any Christ- 
mas. 
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Human Relations 


e What is our Christian witness on 
race? 

e What is the nature of the present 
racial crisis in our nation and the world? 
e What can Methodists do? 

The 1,200 delegates who attend the 
first churchwide Methodist Conference 
on Human Relations will look at these 
questions in Dallas, Tex., Aug. 31 to 
Sept. 4. Sessions will be held at South- 
ern Methodist University. 

Areas to be explored will include vot- 
ing, housing, employment, education and 
the church. 

Bishop Richard C. Raines of the In- 
diana Area will be the keynote speaker 
for the conference. Others on the pro- 
gram will include Carlos Romulo, ambas- 
sador to the U.S. from the Philippines; 
the Rev. Akbar Abdul-Haqq, evangelist 
and Methodist college president in India; 
Dr. Charles F. Kraft, professor of Old Tes- 
tament interpretation at Garrett Biblical 


Rural Church 


More than 1,200 delegates from the 
U.S. and overseas are expected to at- 
tend the fourth National Methodist Town 
and Country Conference at Wichita, 
Kan., July 21-24. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
develop a more effective strategy for 
rural church work. Conferees will seek 
more effective procedures and organiza- 
tion in the community and more eftec- 
tive church programs through the com- 
missions. They will look also for ways 
to improve leadership training for town 
and country churches. 

Bishop Edwin E. Voigt of the Dakotas 
Area is general chairman of the confer- 
ence, called by the Council of Bishops. 

The conference is being supported by 
the Division of the Local Church and 
the Division of Educational Institutions 
of the Board of Education, Board of 
Evangelism, Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, Board of Lay Activities, 
and the Division of National Missions, 
Division of World Missions, and the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
of the Board of Missions. 

Each day of the conference will be de- 
voted to a study topic. The four topics 
and leaders will be: “The Town and 
Country Church Considers Its Nature, 
Purpose and Message,” Prof. M. Wilson 
Nesbit of Duke University; “Methodism 
Organized to Face the Challenge of Town 
and Country,” Prof. Marvin T. Judy of 
Southern Methodist University; “Town 
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Two Summer Conferences 


Institute; Dr. Edward O. Moe, professor 
of sociology at Michigan State University; 
Dr. Harvey J. D. Seifert, professor of 
Christian ethics, Southern California 
School of Theology; Dr. Dan W. Dod- 
son, professor of education and director 
of the Center for Human Relations and 
Community Studies at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education; and C. Ed- 
ward Stallings, minister of music at Tay- 
lor Memorial Church, Oakland, Calif. 
Bishops taking part will include Matthew 
W. Clair, Donald H. Tippett, William C. 
Martin, Lloyd C. Wicke, and Nolan B. 
Harmon. Other speakers and leaders are 
tentatively scheduled for the conference. 

Nine delegates from each annual con- 
ference are to be appointed by their resi- 
dent bishop to attend. These will in- 
clude a district superintendent, two min- 
isters and six laymen (two of which shall 
be women). Conferences with more than 
four districts will be allowed one addi- 
tional delegate for each district above 
four. 


The Human Relations Conference is 


and Country Church Leadership in a 
Changing Society,” the Rev. Glenn S. 
Gothard of the Board of Education; and 
“The Methodist Church and the Chang- 
ing Community,” Prof. Rockwell C. 
Smith of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Resource clinics, discussion groups, 
and addresses are also scheduled. Prof. 
John Baxter Howes of Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary is program chairman. 
Delegates will include bishops, dis- 
trict superintendents, representatives of 
Conference Town and Country Commis- 
sions, teachers, pastors and laymen from 
rural churches, executive secretaries of 
conference boards and agencies, mis- 
sionaries, and others interested in town 





Romulo 


Mr. Abdul-Haqq ae. 


expected to adopt a message which will 
be made available to the church and 
press. 

Eight Methodist agencies are spon- 
soring the conference. They are the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
Board of Evangelism, Board of Educa- 
tion, Commission on Chaplains, Board 
of Lay Activities, and the Division of 
World Missions, Division of National 
Missions, and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 

Co-ordination of the program and the 
handling of registration is by the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. The registra- 
tion fee is $5. 


and country work. 

Aegistration is through Conference 
Town and Country Commissions. Reg- 
istrar is the Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Registra- 
tion fee is $3 and delegates must ar- 
range their own lodging in Wichita. 

The Broadview Hotel will be head 
quarters for the conference, with dis- 
cussion groups in nearby churches. As- 
sembly meetings will be in the Arcadia 
Theater. 

A banquet meeting of the Methodist 
Rural Fellowship will be held in the 
hotel on July 20, the eve of the confer- 
ence, according to the Rev. Elliott L. 
Fisher, of San Jose, Calif., the president. 


Town and Country Work officers helping with the conference are the Rev. Glenn F. San- 
























ford, secretary; Mrs. Willis L. Perryman, treasurer; Bishop Edwin E. Voigt, chairman. 








A New Church 





—Union Made 


Unions did the work of a con- 
tractor to save money for this 
church in Louisville. Not every 
church has opportunity for this 
kind of co-operation with the 
labor movement, but every 
church can seek ways to get 
better acquainted with trades- 
men and their organization 
leaders. This is one thing that 
can happen on... 


OBSERVE THE DAY 


Observe Labor Sunday in your 
church. It can be Sept. 6 or any Sun- 
day in September. 

Make it a day when men and 
women become conscious, as never 
before, that the Gospel of Christ ap- 
plies to their working lives. 

Here are some things to do: 

e The pastor may choose a sermon 
theme appropriate to the day. 

e Invite representatives of various 
trades and crafts and management to 
take part in the service. 

e Invite specific groups to attend 
the service in a body—members of 
certain union locals or employees 
of certain plants. 

e Set up an afternoon or evening 


forum in which church members 
and representatives of labor and 
management discuss the application 
of Christianity to men’s work and 
to tensions that arise in industry. 

e Make wide distribution of the 
Labor Sunday Message of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. It may 
be read in a service, used as a basis 
of discussion, or recommended for 
private reading. 

The Message is distributed by the 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the NCC. Cost is 
5¢ each, 100 for $3.50. Order from: 
Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, 120 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Labor Sunday, September 6. 


by John E. Weir, Sr. 


Co-operation between the church 
and organized labor has made our new 
church possible—that is, it has made it 
possible for us to erect the building 
that we really needed, though it first 
appeared to be beyond our means. 

Here is what has happened at Davi- 
son Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky. 
—now renamed St. Peter Church. 

We are in the industrial section of 
West Louisville, with a membership 
of 298. For some time our people have 
been dreaming of a new building and 
planning for it. Twelve years ago they 
bought a lot on the corner of Cypress 
and Algonquin Parkway. They paid 
$10,000 and it is now valued at $30,- 


000, for it is on one of the outstanding 
belt-line drives of the city. 

Our building program got under 
way after we had launched a planned 
program of stewardship and tithing. 
This was the first time this church 
promoted the every-member canvas. 
Giving increased by 50 per cent. 

Then we launched our building pro- 
gram. We had the co-operation of the 
district superintendent and planning 
committee. And we had a faith that 
is dead to doubt, dumb to discourage- 
ment, and blind to impossibilities. We 
had $5,300 in our building fund. 

The building committee planned 
wisely and progressively. The architect 


Checking the blueprints are (I. to r.) Mr. Weir, Jim Clayton, masonry superintendent, 
H. A. Hooe of the Building Trades Council, and George Manley, masonry contractor. 
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estimated the cost at $200,000 for con- 
struction only. This staggered the con- 
gregation. Bids were called for. As it 
generally happens the question arose 
as to whether we should build with 
union or non-union labor. 

Our congregation is composed of 
industrial people. Sympathies were ex- 
pressed for union construction, but 
union contract. bids over and against 
non-union bids were a sobering factor. 
There was a vast difference. 


We Went to See 


We recalled the wisdom of Socrates, 
expressed when the question arose as 
to how many teeth are to be found in 
a horse’s mouth. The Grecian sage 
said, “Why not open his mouth and 
count them?” So we decided to take 
our problem to the top leadership of 
organized labor. 

We contacted Sam Ezelle, executive 
secretary of the AFL-CIO of the state. 
This conference led to a meeting with 
H. A. Hooe, executive secretary of the 
Building Trades Council of our city. 
At no place or at any time could we 
have found a more sympathetic atti- 
tude. They assured us that they ap- 
preciated very deeply the opportunity 
to help us solve our problem. Plans 
were made to bring together the busi- 


Mr. Weir is pastor of St. Peter Church, 


Louisville. 
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ness agents, involving all crafts needed 
in our building. 

What developed from this is, we 
think, unique. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the business agents, involving 
the various crafts, subcontracts were 
let. With union labor we are building 
at a much lower cost than the lowest 
bids made by non-union contractors. 

Here is what happened. The lowest 
estimate made by a union contractor 
was $187,000. The lowest estimate 
made by a non-union contractor was 
$155,000—$32,000 difference. We will 
finish our building at a cost not to 
exceed $140,000. 

This has been accomplished because 
we are not using a general contractor. 
We are using a union general super- 
intendent to co-ordinate the work. By 
this means we are saving $60,000 
under the estimate made by the archi- 
tect and Portland Federal Savings and 
Loan Company, $47,000 under the 
lowest estimate of a union general 
contractor, and $15,000 under the 
lowest estimate made by a non-union 
contractor. 

In view of these facts, let me point 
out that we have received the same 
co-operation from management. Man- 
agement has helped to purchase ma- 


terials. Roberts Wood, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and his 
associates have been most co-operative. 
We feel that during our building pro- 
gram we have seen management and 
labor come together with a common 
understanding and objective, all will- 
ing to do that which helps to advance 
the Kingdom of God. 

St. Peter Methodist Church will be 
one of the most modern plants in our 
city. It will have a seating capacity of 
550 and all the facilities to match this 
size of congregation. 

One of the special features of our 
church will be the drive-in entrance 
to the sanctuary which will be so help- 
ful for the elderly and the physically 
impaired who cannot climb steps. 

We also will have an interchange- 
able playground and parking lot, me- 
chanically controlled. The cover of the 
swimming pool will be constructed out 
of concrete and steel and mounted on 
rollers so that it will disappear into a 
concrete emplacement. Basketball back- 
boards and goals, swings, slides, and 
other playground equipment will fold 
into concrete emplacements in the 
same manner. We will have a play- 
ground during the week, and parking 
lot on Sunday. 


Benevolence Report 





$12,200,000 te ay 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 
10,000,000 World Service $2,762,611 $2,569,426 
(Year's apportionment 
$12,200,000) 
General Advance 1,333,885 1,529,904 
8,000,000 Specials 
. India Relief 2,051 
Week of Dedication 194,681 150,472 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 72,401 | 91,755 
and Service 
Methodist TV Ministry 54,838 75,797 
' 4,000,000 
Administrative Funds 
Epiecopal Fund 385,960 388,655 
2,000,000 ( S520) 
General Administration 139,613 127,647 
( - a 
‘ Interdenominational Co- 106,792 103,047 
World Service — Fund 
total, 1958-59 3655 
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Labor Leaders Grateful 


Of our experience in working to- 
gether, Mr. Ezelle of the state AFL- 
CIO has said: “Organized labor is 
grateful and inspired for the wisdom 
and fairness expressed by St. Peter 
Methodist Church in its impressive 
building program. . . . We look upon 
the progressive and courageous action 
of this church as a trail blazer in the 
field of labor and management rela- 
tions.” 

Mr. Hooe called the arrangement 
“an inspiration to me and my associ- 
ates” and said that it had made a deep 
impression upon labor. 





While Methodist giving in- 
creased in most categories 
in 1958-59, we fell short 
of the World Service goal 
as set by General Confer- 
ence by $291,116. Let’s 
reach the goal of $12,200,- 
000 in 1959-60, the last 
year of this quadrennium. 
The new year is already 
under way. 

















une 1- bene 1- Per cent 
31 jay 31 increase 
57-58 *58-" or 
decrease 
$11,941,314 $11,908,884 — 0.27 
6,283,636 7,342,802 +16.86 
29,767 
657,953 591,893 —10.04 
776,915 781,691 +- 0.61 
198,670 249,613 +25.64 
1,653,867 1,729,317 + 4,56 
555,792 561,596 + 1.04 
426,768 430,169 -+- 0.80 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 

















Second-mile giving helps missions— 


but it also adds to the spirit of the church that does the giving. 


In California, in Pennsylvania, in 
Virginia—wherever Methodism thrives 
—the resultant story of Advance Spe- 
cials giving is the same: growth. 

Growth not only in amounts sub- 
scribed but, more important, growth 
in the spirit of the fellowship. 

Facts and figures about the mission- 
ary feats being performed in the 
earth’s remote corners are common 
reading matter. That word is good. It 
is real. It is soul lifting. 

Knowing though of the need still 
existing, even in the face of great ac- 
complishments, quickly douses our 
elation with a feeling of inadequacy. 
We're not giving enough. This is de- 
pressing, yet at the same time it kindles 
the desire for the Advance Specials 
type of giving. 

What are Advance Specials anyway? 


Simply, they are what Christ described 
as “extra-mile’—or plus—giving. 

Technically, they are carefully 
selected and approved missionary or 
relief projects, overseas and in the 
United States, which may be sup- 
ported entirely or in part by a single 
church, district, conference or by in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals. 

Giving to Advance Specials is to be 
considered only in addition to meet- 
ing World Service apportionments in 
full. 

Fiscal figures for the 1958-59 year 
show that $7,342,802 has been given 
in this area. In the offering of these 
gifts from thousands of churches lie 
many moving stories. They tell how 
churches have grown in spirit as they 
have taken on Advance Specials. In 
almost every instance the church be- 


comes a better church in proportion to 
the raising of funds for these extra 
causes. When the common denomina- 
tor is to accumulate funds in order to 
build a church in, say, Rhodesia, or 
send a missionary to Sarawak, ap- 
propriating money takes on new 
meaning. It becomes something big, 
something with cohesive power which 
will cement a congregation into a unit. 

The French call this “something” the 
esprit de corps—the spirit of the body. 

This is the spirit which creates new 
churches. And many congregations 
have taken on the soul-satisfying bur- 
den of entering into the Advance Spe- 
cials program even before the first 
brick is laid in their edifices. Such an 
account follows, as do other experi- 
ences of churches moving forward in 
their work, motivated by plus giving. 





Cermantown’s 
\ leques 
‘Experiment 


By James H. Schall 


People often wonder why First Church 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
such a high rate of per capita giving to 
benevolent causes. With a membership of 
1,600, it ranks in the first 15 of all Meth- 
odist churches nationally in total amount 
contributed to benevolences. It ranks 
even higher in terms of per capita giving. 

The question often is asked: “How do 
they do it?” 

The answer is made up of a lot of 
things. But it all seems to boil down to 
simply sitting down and doing some 
creative thinking—and then digging in 
and getting to work. 


6 


About five years ago, when some of the 
older officials of the church were discus- 
sing the question of why First Methodist 
should support a full-time missionary, the 
answer that seemed to keep coming back 
to them was this: “We of the older 
generation have always been very much 
interested in supporting missions, but 
what can we do to interest the younger 
generation? Let’s take on the support of 
a missionary in the field as a way of 
dramatizing the importance of missions.” 

Following this the chairman of the 
commission on missions traveled to the 
headquarters of the Methodist Board of 
Missions to discuss the selection of a 
missionary. The choice was a missionary 
serving the island of Vieques, Puerto 
Rico. 

The Rev. Dwight S. Large, senior 
minister of the church, states: “I can 
see tremendous advantages now in sup- 
porting a‘ man in both the world mis- 
sion field and in the national field. If 


I had it to do over again, and found 
it financially impossible to provide full 
support for two men, I would choose 
to provide half the support of a man in 
world missions and half the support of a 
man in national missions. It would give 
us more variety in our promotion of mis- 
sionary giving among our people, and 
would probably even more greatly en- 
hance their general interest in missions.” 

The salary and maintenance for the 
Rev. William R. Garrard and his family, 
on the Island of Vieques, off the shore of 
Puerto Rico, is raised apart from regular 
benevolence pledging, mainly by special 
offerings at Thanksgiving and Easter. 
These offerings are preceded by careful 
publicity and promotion. 


“Cemented” Through Meetings 


Twice a year, in the fall and spring, 
Men’s Missionary Dinners are held. The 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service has 
long been noted for its work with mis- 
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sions, but this device brings the men into 
the picture also. These men are given a 
chance to meet and talk to a missionary. 
On one occasion the church was able to 
bring its own missionary from Vieques. 
On others the speakers will be other mis- 
sionaries, but each year a report is heard 
of work progress in Vieques. Last year, 
Mr. Garrard put his message on tape and 
mailed it in. 

The church supplies the missionary 
with photographic equipment, still and 
movie, and tape for recordings. He can 
send back to the church material which 
will keep the people informed. 

First Church has encouraged its people 
in their vacation travels to try to visit the 
Vieques mission station. About eight of 
the adults of the church have been able 
to do this. 

The church has a policy to include a 
story on its missionary project in every 
issue of the monthly paper. Members 
are never allowed to forget that they have 
neighbors to the south who are desperate- 
ly in need. 

Team Visits Vieques Isle 

A project which paid tremendous divi- 
dends in promoting interest in and sup- 
port of missions was carried forward in 
the summer of 1957. The church sent a 
work team of four young people and one 
adult counselor to Vieques to work di- 
rectly with the missionary for two weeks. 

The idea was nurtured by the commis- 
sions on missions and education and the 
Rev. David Seymour, former associate 
pastor. It gathered momentum gradually 
under the gentle prodding of the minis- 
ters. 

Funds were raised through a special 
grant from the commission on educa- 
tion’s budget, a special offering, and in- 
dividual contributions. Required to send 
four young people and one adult on the 
trip was $1,300. The total amount col- 
lected would permit only three of the 
young people to go. When one of the 
men in the church heard this, he im- 
mediately wrote a check sufficient to send 
the fourth. 

All high-school youths were given an 
opportunity to apply for the two-week 
trip to Puerto Rico. Applicants were 
judged on intellectual and emotional 
maturity, age and grade in school, per- 
sonality factors, previous service to the 
church, and the degree of their co-opera- 
tion in the youth program. Also con- 
sidered were their motivation in applying 
for the trip and the ways in which the 
person could be used in missions promo- 
tional activities upon his return. The 
adult counselor gave up his vacation time 
with the rest of his family to serve. He 


Mr. Schall, former administrative assistant 
of First Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., now is teaching. 
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Work-team of German- 
town First Methodist 
Church brought back 
these pictures so church 
members could see how 
Vieques people live. 


Seeing their church's 
Advance Specials in ac- 
tion, the team helped 
at this vacation Bible 
school graduation ex- 
ercise in Vieques. 


was selected because of his interest, his 
Christian personality, skills in recreation- 
al pursuits, and photographic ability. 

It was made clear to everyone that the 
people going on the trip were not tourists. 
They were sent to receive a new perspec- 
tive on missionary work and to com- 
municate this perspective to the people of 
church upon their return. 

They assisted Mr. Garrard especially 
in his program with the youths of 
Vieques Island. By helping with the 
Daily Vacation Bible School of the mis- 
sion and with the social and recreational 
activities, they were able to gain a keener 
insight into the problems of the poverty- 
stricken and uneducated people. They 
also were able to observe closely just how 
the people live and how the missionary 
strives to help them. 

Bonds of friendship and understanding 
sprang up which required no language 
to communicate. The reaction of affec- 
tion and friendship grew spontaneously 
in both Vieques children and the visitors. 


Trip to Be Repeated 

Mr. Garrard said, “The two weeks that 
the group was here was the most en- 
livening period of activities for our young 
people since we have been in Vieques.” 
He complimented each member of the 
work team for the excellent job he did. 
A fund has been established to repeat 
it another year. 

The missionary family felt strength- 
ened by the association with friends from 
home. The young people had been in- 
spired and their lives enriched. The 























natives had found new Christian friends 
from the U.S. There were tear-stained 
faces and sadly waving hands on the 
launch and the dock as the team began 
its journey back to the U.S. 

From September, 1957, to June, 1958, 
the work team accepted 22 engagements, 
most of them in other churches. Several 
of the young people are entertaining the 
idea of going into some sort of full-time 
religious service. 


Anonymous Giver Helps 

A woman had been attending First 
Church as a visitor and noticed the inter- 
est in missions and benevolences. She 
asked permission to establish a memorial 
fund in honor of an old friend who had 
been medical missionary in China, Dr. 
Julia Morgan. 

Hence there came into being at the 
church the Dr. Julia Morgan Memorial 
Fund, which has grown to $50,000. This 
lady prefers to remain anonymous. 
Though she is in church every Sunday, 
she is not a member of First Church. But 
she wants First Church to be the ad- 
ministrator of this fund. 

The income from the investment of 
this money must be used to train and 
maintain a full-time missionary in the 
field. The time is fast approaching when 
the church will realize enough income 
from its investment to begin doing this. 


Other Benevolent Programs 
First Church reaches out in its giving 
and services for benevolences in countless 
other ways. The church has a Woman's 
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Auxiliary for every institution within the 
Philadelphia Conference: Methodist 
Home for Children, Methodist Home for 
Aged in Philadelphia, Methodist Home 
for Aged in Cornwalls, Pa., and Meth- 
odist Hospital. These auxiliaries raise 
money and get supplies for the four in- 
stitutions. There are also three sewing 
groups which meet weekly. The overseas 
sewing group keeps a steady stream of 
clothing going to the island of Vieques. 
In addition to clothing, the physicians of 
the church also supply drugs and medi- 
cines for the clinics of Vieques. Another 
sewing group makes cancer dressings for 
the American Red Cross. A third does 
sewing and makes dressings for the 
Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia. 

The children’s and adult Sunday- 
school classes have assumed a great deal 
of interest in Vieques, and other missions. 
Each year they have undertaken work 
projects to assist the Methodist mission- 
ary effort. This has proved to be of 
tremendous educational value, especially 
for the children. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service and its seven circles raise thou- 
sands of dollars and give service and sup- 
port in other ways for the cause of 
missions, too. There are several social 
organizations in the church which have 
also assumed occasional responsibility for 
raising some money or performing some 
personal service in a benevolent cause. 

This church reaches out in many ways 
to touch the life of the community—local 
and distant. First Church holds member- 
ship in and gives financial support to 
a number of local mission or community 
service groups. 

First Church of Germantown operates 
under two separate pledges for the year: 
one for current operating expenses and 
one for benevolences. Eighty-five per cent 
of the people who pledge to current ex- 
penses also pledge to benevolences. The 
church’s benevolent budget was over- 
subscribed last year, while current ex- 
pense’s budget was slightly undersub- 
scribed. 


Financial Condition 
Improves with 


Advance Programs 
by Ernest V. Jones 


We've found that the best way to 
arouse interest in the world program of 
our Methodist Church has been to give 
an opportunity to the members of the 
adult classes in the church school to par- 
ticipate. 

An ex-missionary in China, asked to 
serve as chairman of the commission on 
missions in 1955, tried it out. With the 


help of missionary friends he prepared a 
list of small projects, beginning at $10, 
and covering a half dozen fields. The re- 
sponse was amazing. 

A Methodist Youth Fellowship leader 
asked: “Can you tell me how I can get 
in touch with a young man in Mexico or 
Latin America? I would like to put $100 
a year into helping a young man get his 
training for the ministry.” 

The answer was: “Yes, indeed.” His 
$100 soon was on its way to the Union 
Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and his young man is now 
in the conference there. 

A second young man is now in train- 
ing there on a $300 full scholarship 
furnished by the same MYF leader. 

The writer’s class adopted two $35 
scholarships (for a young woman teacher 
and a young man preacher) at Old 
Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. The 
following Sunday a member of the class 
handed the president a check for $35 
saying, “My wife and I want to take on 
that young preacher at Old Unmtali.” 

The interest in this program has 
grown steadily. The first year we sent 
into the board in New York more than 
$500. Last year it was about $1,450. 
Our projects are scattered over a dozen 
mission fields, including the four Lands 
of Decision. The financial condition of 
our church has improved each year since 
this program was begun. 

The Advance Specials projects are 
announced in the Genesian Class where 
the program originated and a monthly 
voluntary offering is received. No one is 
asked to give. Information is given and 
there is an opportunity to share in the 
projects. A special basket and an advertis- 
ing poster are placed on the desk of the 
class secretary. Occasionally an additional 
contribution is made from the class treas- 
ury. 

An essential part of the program is 
close and continual communication be- 
tween the program leader in our church 
and the contact persons on the mission 
fields to furnish news items for publicity 
about the projects. 

One of our most prominent alumnae 
is Deaconess Ivy Mhlanga at Old Unmtali. 
She is the first African deaconess in 
Southern Rhodesia. She flew to Japan 
last summer to represent her South 
Rhodesian Conference at the World 
Conference on Christian Education in 
Tokyo. 

The entire list of Advance Specials by 
our church includes the following: Afri- 
ca, scholarships, $70; Alaska, college, 
amount to be set; Argentina, scholarship, 
$150; Formosa, university, $100; Hong 
Kong, scholarship, $120; India, to endow 


Mr. Jones is project chairman of the 
enedion Class at First Church, Oak Ridge, 
‘enn. 





a hospital bed, $120; Malaya, $100; 
U.S.A., Wesley Foundation at Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, $100. Among the 
Lands of Decision, we are providing the 
following: Bolivia, scholarship, $50; 
Belgian Congo, scholarship, $150; Korea, 
Bible Institute, $100 and Sarawak, 
scholarship, $50. 


Advance Drive 
Overcomes 
Recession Psychology 
by G. Byron Deshler 


Last year during May we increased our 
budget by 15 per cent. But as we came 
to the close of our every-member canvass, 
we discovered that the recession psy- 
chology was affecting the pledging of our 
people to a considerable degree. We had 
adopted a budget of about $89,000 and it 
became apparent that we would have to 
scale this down by 10 or 12 thousand 
dollars. 

Several months before this I had heard 
the apostle of literacy, Frank Laubach. 
He appealed for churches to undertake 
the support of a technical missionary by 
finding families who would increase their 
pledge by the amount of one dollar a 
week for a year. At that time I determined 
that we would undertake this in our 
church in the near future. 

Following our limping every-member 
canvass, we spent an hour in our board 
meeting discussing ways whereby our 
budget could be pared. At the conclusion 
of this meeting Cin which there was con- 
siderable pessimism) I presented Frank 
Laubach’s plan. The idea took fire im- 
mediately. The board unanimously 
agreed to allow me the privilege of raising 
funds for full support of a missionary 
couple. [Full support of a Methodist mis- 
sionary couple requires $6,000 a year— 
Ed.] 

Two weeks later I made an appeal on 
a Sunday morning for one dollar a week 
increase in pledges; $4,200 came in that 
morning in added pledges. The follow- 
ing Sunday an additional $1,000 was 
pledged. 

I could tell you that the original budget 
was being met, but this is not true. Our 
benevolence budget, however, is being 
met better than ever before. There has 
come a spiritual impetus in our church 
which many people are sensing. 

We accepted responsibility for Clay- 
ton and Jean Liles who are now in 
Belgium for the year’s study required be- 
fore they can proceed to the Congo. 

It is my personal opinion that our 
original budget was loaded too heavily 
with capital improvements which were 
not necessary. I believe that our church 
is getting a new vision of the meaning 
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of stewardship and of our world mission 
responsibility. 

The heartening thing to me has been 
that throughout the church the people 
have said: “This is what we have needed 
to do.” 

The First Methodist Church of San 
Gabriel is a church which was relocated 
in 1948 with a membership of about 
250. The church has been so busy build- 
ing for its expanding congregation, now 
numbering 1,400, that it had not ac- 
cepted its world responsibility. This ex- 
perience during the last year has resulted 
in a real growth spiritually. 





Mr. Deshler is minister of First Church, 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


New Church 
Takes on Advance 
Before Building 
by Horace R. McSwain 


The Advance and other benevolences 
come first at the new Cokesbury Church 
in Charlotte, N.C. 

The first meeting of the Cokesbury 
Church members was held July 20, 1958, 
at the rented parsonage. The Rev. 
George H. Winecoff had been appointed 
the month before. 

Under the Conference Advance Spe- 
cial program they adopted two items of 
$1 per member. (Every church here is 
asked to contribute $1 per member to the 
district missionary society for church ex- 
tension.) While the Cokesbury Church 
organized with only 35 members, it as- 
sumed a special of $50. 

The second item accepted was the $10 
Builders Club which is in response to 
the Charlotte District Mission Society’s 
appeal. (It asked individuals to give $10 
for the building of each new church in 


the district.) The Cokesbury Church has 


What's Next? 


Is your ehurch ready to join 
others in the rewarding adven- 
ture of an Advance Special? 

To match your interest with 
a specific project, write to: 

National-Missions—The Rev. 
Charles A. Parkin, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

World Missions—The Rev. 
Dallas Browning, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Overseas Relief—Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Lee, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Here’s What Happened When the Memphis 
North District Decided to Go 100% 


Memphis North District of Mem- 
phis Conference, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. John Horton, went 
the second mile this year in the con- 
ference Four Star Advance program. 

“Every church in the Memphis 
North District has given to each of 
the four divisions of Advance,” re- 
ports the Rev. J. R. Mulroy, pastor 
of the Arlington Church and district 
missionary secretary. 

Total giving in these four areas 
amounted to $57,299. Their World 
Service asking this year was $40,605. 

The newly organized Scenic Hills 
Church in Memphis received $27,- 
500 of the above figure. In national 
missions the Memphis Churches 
gave $2,390 for the Alaska Method- 
ist University. In the area of World 


10 members of this Builders Club and 
has set a goal of 15. 

These two items are under the Confer- 
ence Advance Specials program. Follow- 
ing the “four lane” pattern, the new 
church also placed in its benevolence 
budget a Special of $10 for the Method- 
ist Committee for Overseas Relief, $10 
as a Special under the Division of Na- 
tional Missions (Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity), and $10 for a Special under the 
Division of World Missions (Kowloon 
Church, Hong Kong). 

These specials were in addition to the 
members’ first-year acceptance of $50 for 
World Service and conference benevo- 
lences. 

The members have assumed $500 of 
the Higher Education Drive for our col- 
leges in the conference—a $3 million 
drive. They were not asked for anything. 
No quota was set for them. They asked 
about having one and were told they 
wouldn’t be assigned—so they assumed 
the $500 voluntarily. __ 

The Children’s Home is our orphanage 
and they have assumed $25 for this. The 
Methodist Home is our home for the 
aged and they assumed $25 for this. 
(They are meeting in the chapel of the 
Methodist Home.) 

Pastor Winecoff explains their atti- 
tude: “Even though we are small in num- 
ber, now is the time to get our church 
started off right.” 

Thus, they adopted these specials and 
benevolence items even though they are 
going to have to borrow $8,000 to furnish 


Mr. McSwain is missionary secretary for 
Western North Carolina Conference. 





Missions gifts totaled $25,020. From 


~ this amount nine missionaries receive 


their support. MCOR had been given 
very little support until this year. 
The amount designated for overseas 
relief was $2,393. 

A stimulus was provided for the 
local churches through a large chart, 
conceived by Dr. Horton, which was 
placed in every church in the dis- 
trict. The chart listed the names of 
the churches, their World Service 
asking, and their gifts to the respec- 
tive areas. The congregations were 
informed through this chart on their 
progress and the progress of their 
sister churches in the Advance Pro- 
gram. In addition, a certificate, 
signed by Bishop William Watkins 
and Dr. Horton, was presented to 
the local church. 


their church and make a down payment 
on their parsonage. 


All Pull Together in 
Getting New 
Church in Sarawak 
by E. Pearce Hayes 


We have sent the conference treasurer 
a check for $633.85 Cmore will follow) 
from First Church, Torrance, Calif., for 
a church among the Dyaks in Sarawak. 

It is a remarkable bit of missionary 
promotion. I had sent the commission 
what pictures I had on Sarawak. A mem- 
ber of the church had drawn a picture 
about 8x4 feet of a church on stilts, along 
with some long houses with tropical back- 
ground. 

Then the Sunday-school children— 
about 90 of them—had helped in filling 
in the coloring. The whole church is 
interested in missions, in being able to do 
something tangible. 

I told them that it would take some 
time to find where the church would be 
established. They would get that in- 
formation later and I hoped they would 
be able to get pictures from there and a 
bit of a story about the church group. 

This has started an interest that can 
and will grow into something larger. 

I had originally told them that $500 
would build a church, so they have a 
small sum left over for use in adding 
some school facilities. 


Mr. Hayes, who represents the Division of 
World Missions, lives in Pasadena, Calif. 
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Advance Opportunities in Alaska and Hawaii 


In response to numerous requests, 
the Advance Department of the Divi- 
sion of National Missions has prepared 
a list of selected Advance Specials for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Interested churches, church groups 
and individuals may select one or more 
of these projects for support. Those in- 
terested in additional information re- 
garding any project listed or any Ad- 
vance Special project in the home mis- 
sion field, may write the Advance De- 
partment, 1701 Arch St., Philadephia 
3, Pa. 


ALASKA 
Church Extension Needs 

Turnagain area of Anchorage—A site 
for a new congregation has been pur- 
chased in the residential suburbs of 
Anchorage. Five thousand dollars is 
needed to complete purchase of a par- 
sonage; $50,000 will be required to con- 
struct a first unit church home for this 
congregation. 

First Church Anchorage—Construction 
of sanctuary unit. 


Kenai—A new congregation wor- 
shiped in the municipal building for 
several years. There is need for 


A Little Means a Lot in Advance Specials 


Especially for the small church or 
the struggling new congregation is 
a helpful new brochure on Advance 
Specials in the field of national mis- 
sions. Based on the theme that “a 
little money means a lot when in- 
vested in Advance Specials,” the 
brochure is distributed by the Rev. 
Charles Parkin, director of the Ad- 
vance for the Division of National 
Missions, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

This guide tells what can be done 
with gifts of $5 to $50. Some ex- 
amples in each category: 


$5 WILL PROVIDE ... 


e Milk for children of Vieques, 
Puerto Rico, at clinic and milk dis- 
tribution center. 

e Lunches for two weeks for a child 
at the Good Shepherd Fold Child 
Care Center, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

e Spanish language New Testa- 
ments for a church-school class in 
Puerto Rico or in a Latin-American 
church in the Southwest. 


$10 WILL PROVIDE... 
e Revised Standard Version of the 


Bible for an Indian-American pastor. 
e Folding table for a church-school 
class in the new church at San Jose, 
Puerto Rico. 

e School clothing or supplies for an 
Indian-American boy or girl in the 
Oklahoma Indian Mission. 


$15 WILL PROVIDE... 


e Ten annual subscriptions to 
World Outlook for families in a mis- 
sion church in Hawaii or Alaska. 
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e Small movie or picture screen for 
a church in one of the outpost mis- 
sions, or for a youth camp. 

e Supplies for the craft shop at 
Pittman Center, Tenn., or for a vaca- 
tion Bible school in a mission church. 


$20 WILL PROVIDE ... 
e Penicillin (100 injections) for the 
baby clinic in Barahona, Dominican 
Republic. 
e One day’s ministry to migrant 
laborers, including the services of 
the Harvester and the missionary of 
the National Migrant Committee. 
e Four-color filmstrips describing 
the Lord’s Acre Plan, to be used in 
group ministeries or larger parishes 
in rural areas. 


$25 WILL PROVIDE ... 
e One Share in the Ministry to the 
Deaf. 
e Church-school literature for a 
church in the Japanese Provisional 
Conference, or for a rural church in 
Hawaii. 
e Emergency relief or medical aid 
for an Indian-American or Latin- 
American pastor. 


$50 WILL PROVIDE... 


e@ One week’s cash salary for a pas- 
tor in Puerto Rico, or for a Latin- 
American or Japanese-American pas- 
tor in any of the national mission 
fields. 

e Pulpit Bible, altar cover, altar 
cross, candlesticks or communion - 
tray for a mission church. 

e Emergency relief for pastors or 
their families in the home mission 
fields. 


$10,000 to complete and furnish the 
church and parsonage. 

Girdwood—A site has been secured 
and a modest chapel is planned; $5,000 
is needed. 

Nome—This outpost ministers with 
unusual effectiveness. The church is a 
converted Army chapel. Major renovation 
is needed as well as are additional educa- 
tional facilities at a cost of $10,000. The 
parsonage must be renovated to provide 
an adequate home for the parsonage 
family. Cost, $6,000. 

Homer—A theater building has been 
purchased for use by the growing con- 
gregation. Architects have submitted a 
plan for the conversion of the theater 
into an attractive church home; $20,000 
is needed. 

Parsonage furnishings—Many of our 
parsonages in Alaska are substandard and 
inadequately furnished. We are now 
undertaking to renovate and refurnish the 
parsonages at Homer, $3,000; Seldovia, 
$2,800; and Moose Pass, $2,500. 

Anchor Park—Additional property 
needs to be purchased at estimated cost 
of $9,000. 

Cleo Lake Camp near Anchorage—A 
site has now been purchased and a camp- 
ing program is being planned. It is neces- 
sary to construct proper buildings to 
house the camp. The first unit kitchen 
and dining hall may be constructed for 


$25,000. 


Missionary Support Needs 


For the missionary on the Kenai Penin- 
sula $4,525 is needed. This missionary 
serves Moose Pass, Girdwood and Hope. 
These three missions form a triangle, all 
the points being 50 miles from each other. 
$2,500 will provide a car; $600 will pro- 
vide gas for one year. 

$5,200 for support of the missionary 
at Chugiak, north of Anchorage. This is 
an area where new families are home- 
steading and there are indications of new 
growth. 

$3,000 to support a missionary for 
Mountain Point, Clover Pass and North- 
end. Chapel at Ketchikan. 

$5,600 would support a missionary in 
the Aleutians. Two are needed in this re- 
mote southwestern area, one at Unalaska 
and one at Sand Point—Unga. 

$2,500 for the missionary at Nome. 
Four hundred dollars a year is needed to 
supply water (drinking and cooking) for 
the Nome parsonage. There is no water 
system in Nome. Water must be carted to 
each home by tank truck. 

The Division of National Missions is 
continuing its strong emphasis on the 


establishment of the Alaska Methodist 
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University in Anchorage. 

This will be the first four-year liberal 
arts university to be established in the 
new state of Alaska under church aus- 
pices. Consideration of Advance Specials 
for this deserving and urgent cause is 
asked. 

HAWAII 
Church Extension Needs 

A new church has been organized 
at Waianae, a fast growing community 
on the Island of Oahu; $35,000 is 
needed to build the first unit; $14,000 
will build and furnish a parsonage. 

A new parsonage is needed at Pahala 
on the island of Hawaii. A missionary and 
his family now live in a plantation house. 
A new home is urgently needed at a 
cost of $12,000. 

$6,000 is needed to build a small edu- 
cational unit for the Filipino church on 


the island of Maui. 

Harris Memorial Church in downtown 
Honolulu is serving many races in a 
crowded section. The sanctuary will be 
built by the local congregation. There is 
special need for a youth recreational and 
study center in this critical area of a great 
city. The estimated cost is $25,000. 

$15,000 is needed for a new parsonage 
for the language pastor at Kailua on 
Oahu. 

$25,000 is needed for a new educa- 
tional unit at Aiea Community Method- 
ist Church. A new church was built here 
recently, but its facilities are already over- 
crowded. The response to this missionary’s 
work is so great that this new educational 
unit to serve children and youth is a 
“must.” 


Missionary Support Needs 
Support is needed for three H-3s 


(short-term workers) at $2,400 a year 
each. 

$3,900 a year or $325 a month for the 
support of the Rev. and Mrs. James 
Misajon at Kahaluu. 

$2,400 a year or $200 a month for the 
support of the Rev. and Mrs. M. H. 
Himeno, language workers at Kailua. 

$2,500 a year or $210 a month for the 
Rev. and Mrs. Lew Hastings at Kahuku. 

$3,800 for the support of the Rev. and 
Mrs. James Friese, serving a new church 
at Waianae. 

$3,300 for support of the missionary 
at Kekaha and Kapaia; $2,900 for his 
Filipino associate. 

$3,900 for the missionary at Pahala 
and Naalehu; $3,200 for his Filipino 
associate. 

$400 for each of three missionaries for 
travel expenses on their islands. 

Two cars at a cost of $2,500 each. 





Christian 
Teehniecians 
for the 


New India 


“Keeping up with the times.” This is 
the spirit in which a 100-year-old Meth- 
odist school in India is pioneering in a 
new educational venture—training 
skilled workers for the developing in- 
dustrial economy of India. 

The school is Lodhipur Institute at 
Shahjahanpur in north central India. 
And Methodist churches in the United 
States are helping Lodhipur in its venture 
into a new religious frontier. 

Since gaining independence in 1947 
India has placed great stress on industriali- 
zation. Hundreds of thousands of Indians 
have moved into cities and towns where 
industrial plants have been built. 

The industrial development of India 
has meant that thousands of workers must 
be trained. Each of the many new in- 
dustries demands its own particular brand 
of specialists. 

Government schools are bending every 
effort to provide the technicians and 
skilled personnel needed. Private schools 
also are adjusting their programs to the 
needs of the new India. 
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Roy Smyres 


Chapel next to administration building symbolizes spirit of Lodhipur Institute. 


In the light of the new needs, church 
leaders in India and the United States 
have felt it imperative to adjust the train- 
ing programs in Christian schools in 
India. This feeling among Indian and 
American Methodists has crystallized in 
the ambitious new industrial-technical 
department being established at Lodhipur 
Institute. 

Almost from the time of its establish- 
ment in 1858, Lodhipur has been noted 
primarily for its agricultural training. In 
recent years courses in non-mechanical 
trades, such as carpentry and _ leather 
work, have been added. 

The agricultural program will be con- 
tinued. However it is the new industrial- 
technical department that church leaders 
see as pointing the way for Christian 
schools to help India meet its needs in a 
new age. 

As with any educational venture, the 
principal key to success is a well-trained 
faculty. In the case of Lodhipur’s new 
program, which is expected to get under 
way in 1960, the faculty-to-be is now in 


training at Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Since the fall of 1958, seven young 
Indians have been taking intensive train- 
ing in industrial and technical fields at 
Dunwoody. The Indians are being 
trained under a $66,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation. (In addition, the Ford 
Foundation has given about $22,000 to 
buy equipment for Lodhipur.) 

The men being trained at Dunwoody 
will provide the nucleus of an all-Indian 
faculty for the industrial-technical depart- 
ment. Industrial specialties to be offered 
at Lodhipur under the new program in- 
clude: auto and Diesel mechanics, power 
electricity and electronics, refrigeration, 
printing, machine shop skills, welding 
and metal trades, The Indians at Dun- 
woody are getting instruction and prac- 
tical experience in all these. 

The training program will be geared 
for young men 16 to 18 years old. This 
is a change, for Lodhipur heretofore has 
given education only through junior high 
school. The program will not prepare 
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them to work as laborers, but rather as 
skilled craftsmen. They may become fore- 
men, engineers’ assistants or technicians. 
Each trainee will be a high school gradu- 
ate. It is expected that the new program 
will double the present student body of 
200. 


Stress Christian Atmosphere 

The training program will be con- 
ducted in a Christian atmosphere, and 
it is intended that the graduates will be 
able to make a Christian witness in the 
industries where they work. So says 
India-born Robert W. Nave of Minne- 
apolis, a young Methodist layman who 
will become the manager of Lodhipur 
Institute in 1959. He is succeeding his 
father, the Rev. J. W. Nave, who has 
been manager many years. 

Bob Nave becomes enthusiastic when 
he talks of the need for the new indus- 
trial program and of its possibilities. He 
says: 

“People are moving by the thousands 
from villages of India into the industrial 
centers. Almost every type of modern 
manufacture is now being undertaken. 
Increasingly complex industries are in 
need of better trained men. 

“The Methodist Church is concerned 
about the challenge of industrialization. 
Industry in India needs Christ and Chris- 
tians to bring stability into the new, fast- 
growing communities, to give uprooted 
people faith, hope and love and to fill the 
vacuum brought about by the breakdown 
of older social forms. 

“Here we are in strong competition 
with communism. Industry needs a phi- 
losophy of life that is compatible with 
human progress—which communism is 
not. Industry also needs men with Chris- 
tian ethics to be leaders among the work- 
ing man and his organizations. 

“In the light of industrialization, the 
need for workers and need for Christian 
influence in industry, the program at 
Lodhipur proposes: 

“1. To provide training in various fields 
of such a nature as to produce workmen 
who will be in demand because of their 
skills. 

“2. To instill a sense of social responsi- 
bility in trainees and an understanding 
of labor-management problems. 

“3. To pioneer in techniques of indus- 
trial education and introduce the best in 
foreign (American) teaching procedures, 
but adapted to Indian conditions. 

“4. To develop the kind of Christian 
character and leadership ability in trainees 
that will enable them to meet the needs 
of the exploding industrial community. 
“5. To lead the way for an increasing 
number of Christians to enter industrial 
and technical vocations. 

“6. To develop a program of special 
services for trainees in such fields as 
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counseling, job placement and guidance 
in setting up small businesses.” 

To provide the training in labor rela- 
tions and to handle the counseling, guid- 
ance and job-placement functions, Lodhi- 
pur Institute will have the skilled services 
of Dr. Surender Singh, who is now study- 
ing for a doctor of philosophy degree at 
the University of Minnesota in the field 
of personnel work. 

The Christian atmosphere in the in- 
dustrial-technical program will be pro- 
vided through Bible classes, chapel 
services and organizations such as the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

Besides the skilled faculty, setting up 
the new program will require buildings 
and equipment. The master development 
plan calls for construction to start on 
shops, staff houses and classrooms in 
1959 with completion of all buildings by 
June, 1960. Equipment will range from 
screw drivers to engine lathes and presses. 
All will be of the type generally used by 
Indian industry and that which is readily 
available in India. 

American Methodists—as churches, 
church organizations and individuals— 
are being asked to help this pioneering 
program become a reality by giving to 
Lodhipur Institute through the Advance 
Special program. Needs which American 
Methodists are asked to meet total $194,- 
500. They include: 

e A building for shops and classrooms 
($100 will pay 5 laborers for 67 days )— 
$32,000. 

e Four duplexes to house eight staff 


families ($5,000 per duplex or $2,500 
per family)—-$20,000. 

e Shop equipment (costs range from 
50¢ for screw drivers to several thou- 
sand dollars for engine lathes and presses, 
and similar equipment )—$ 120,000. 

e Central office remodeling and equip- 
ment—$2,500. 

e 100 technical scholarships at $200 
each (this amount will provide one boy 
with 10 months’ technical training plus 
room and board)—$20,000. 

Methodist churches in Minnesota al- 
ready have contributed Advance Specials, 
including one $4,000 gift from Hen- 
nepin Avenue Church in Minneapolis. 

“We at Lodhipur Institute have no 
hesitation in asking our Methodist 
friends in America to be interested in and 
supporters of this new program,” Mr. 
Nave says. “The program will give The 
Methodist Church a unique industrial 
school, from which skilled Christian men 
can be directed into an area of Indian 
life that is of real evangelistic concern 
to the church.” 

Additional information about the 
Lodhipur program may be obtained from 
the Advance Department, Division of 
World Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Churches, church groups or individ- 
uals desiring to send Advance gifts mav 
send them marked “Lodhipur Develop- 
ment Project” through their annual con- 
ference treasurer. Give the name of the 
church, district and conference so that 
Advance credit may be received. 


Overseas Relief Projects 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


There are many opportunities for 
Advance Specials in overseas relief 
—large and small. Here are a few 
in just one area: refugee work. 

e Building more Wesley Village 
refugee homes in Hong Kong. Each 
unit costs $400. 


e Contributing funds for more 
milk to solve the problem of hun- 
dreds of refugee children coming 
daily to the milk bars in Vietnam, 
Hong Kong, Yugoslavia, Korea, the 
Gaza Strip. $100 provides 1 cup 
of milk for 100 days for 2,000 chil- 
dren who cannot live without it. 

e Giving to Boys’ Democratic Town 
in Korea, where we are providing a 
Christian home and school for 200 
orphans. Eight boys, having passed 
the primary grades, must be sent to 
secondary school in Pusan—if there 
is sufficient money to send them. A 
typhoon shelter is needed on the 


island to protect the boys in case of 
destructive storms. Cost: $4,860. 


e Sharing India’s struggle to free 
that country from tuberculosis. $25 
will give an Indian Christian worker 
a chest operation. . . . And for the 
undernourished Methodist preachers 
and members in places of widespread 
famine, $50 will provide supple- 
mentary food for a family of five 
for one year. 


e Feeding Arab refugee children 
who cannot exist on the low rations 
provided by the UN. Milk, vitamins 
and other foods are needed, also 
clothing. . . . For these and other 
hungry ones around the world $1 
given to MCOR will distribute 400 
pounds of U.S. Government surplus 
food released to Church World Serv- 
ice for distribution overseas. $10 
will give milk, bread and a bowl of 
tice to 29 children daily for one year. 
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Teach or Die! 


At any given moment this church of 
ours is only one generation from ex- 
tinction. Unless the Christian faith 
and experience becomes real for chil- 
dren and youth, our church can fade 
and decline within their lifetime. Un- 
less adults continue to grow in faith 
and understanding, the church can 
become a perversion of its high pur- 
pose even more quickly. Therefore, 
our church has no choice: it must teach 
or die. This has been true in each 
generation for the last 2,000 years. It 
is no less true today.* 


The church must teach or die. 
These very forceful words give mean- 
ing to the purpose for Christian Edu- 
cation Week, Sept. 27 to Oct. 4. 

Christian education is essential to 
the church. It is a “basic means where- 
by the church’s purpose is fulfilled.” 

“The Christian and His Church,” 
theme of Christian Education Week 
this year, helps each of us see that we 
have a responsibility. 

We must be aware of the need for 
the church to teach. We must be aware 
of our need to be taught. We must 
also be aware of the importance of the 
Christian education process of our 
church and our need to participate in 
it and support it. We must also realize 
our responsibility to share the teachings 
of our church with others. 

Christian Education Week can be 
observed in your church in a number 
of ways. Use the bulletin insert in your 
worship service bulletin or in your 
church paper to call attention to the 
observance. Sermons on the nature 
and purpose of Christian education 
would be timely and helpful. Re- 
sources are available to emphasize the 
theme, give ideas as to content to be 


*Quoted from a_ bulletin insert for 
Christian Education Week, published for 
the Division of Christian Education by the 
Office of Publication and _Distriution, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., 120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
N.Y. BB 01-972—100 for $1.50. 
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Christian Education Week, Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 


Theme: “The Christian and His Church” 





Each new generation must be taught the Christian truths. Laboratory schools, like this one 
at Lake Junaluska, N.C., heip to make the teaching more effective. 


used during the week, and also to help 
plan the programs. 

The August Church School maga- 
zine has as its theme, “Christian Edu- 
cation Week.” The August Newsletter 
(available free from the Service De- 
partment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn.) has suggestions for planning 
the week. A Christian Education 
Week manual is available from the 
National Council of Churches, 120 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, N.Y., for 35¢. 

The commission on education in 
your church should consider how the 
observance can be of most benefit to 
your church. It is best to start planning 
early. The following can be included 
as part of the observance: 

Church School Rally Day. A book- 
let, Programs for Church School Rally 
Day, 1959, is available from Methodist 
Publishing House branches for 10¢ 
per copy, 12 for 75¢, or 100 for $5. 

Promotion Sunday. A helpful article 
on promotion is included in the Au- 
gust issue of Child Guidance. 

A Service of Dedication of Church 


School Teachers and Officers. A sug- 
gested service is included in the 
Church School Rally Day booklet and 
also in the August issue of The 
Church School. 

The Fall Workers’ Conference. Sug- 
gestions are included in the August 
Church School. 

Other items that may be included 
are a church-school open house, a 
family night at church, a beginning of 
a fall series of the Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship, a leadership train- 
ing school’ or classes, visitation of 
church-school members, a book display 
of new books on Christian education, 
and a beginning emphasis to win new 
members to the church school and in- 
crease attendance. 

Observing Christian Education 
Week in your church not only calls at- 
tention to the importance of Christian 
education, it can greatly improve the 
start of your church-school year and 
inspire your workers to realize the im- 
portance of providing effective Chris- 
tian education the whole year through. 
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Help 


tet nt teint bain tint tnintntnintntntnd 


Yourself 


Christian teaching 
makes a world of 
difference. 
In fact, it could 
make a different world. 
This is 
the message of 


Rally Day 1959 


by Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr. 


It was strawberry planting time. 

Our neighbor called up the hill and 
said, “Want some strawberry plants?” 

“Sure do!” I said, and went next 
door to talk with him. 

He said, “I want to thin out these 
plants. If you can use some strawberry 
plants, you’re welcome to them. Help 
yourself!” 1 did. Those plants have 
been growing. They have made a dif- 
ference in our garden. We now have 
berries to share! 


“Help yourself!” I've thought about 
those words. How many times en- 
couragement from a friend or neigh- 
bor has helped direct me to help my- 
self. This in return has caused a bless- 
ing to me but, more important, has 
helped me to help others—family, 
neighbors, and community. 

Church School Rally Day, 1959, 
can help you help yourself and in the 
process help all the Methodists in your 
conference. 

How is this true? On Church School 
Rally Day you have the opportunity to 
give generously through your Church 
School Rally Day offering. 

The Church School Rally Day of- 
fering stays right in your conference. 
The Church School Rally Day offer- 
ing goes to your annual conference 
board of education to be used by it to 
provide many services and resources to 
help local churches in your conference 
improve the leadership and program of 
Christian education. 

The Church School Rally Day of- 
fering means help to your church and 
to you through improved Christian ed- 
ucation. 

What are some of the improvements 
of Christian education made possible 
through this offering? 

e Leadership training. The Church 
School Rally Day offering helps make 
the following possible: 

Christian Workers’ Schools in sub- 
districts, districts and conferences. 

Conference assemblies for the train- 
ing of specific leadership to aid local 
churches. 

Institutes and assemblies for youth 
are aided through materials, publicity, 


A leadership training class—one of the aids to better church schools that is made possible 


through Conference Boards of Education with Rally Day offerings. 
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and leadership trained through con- 
ference training programs. 

Workshops for improvement of skills 
in worship, evangelism, music, drama, 
and recreation. 

Laboratory Schools for training of 
teachers are being provided in increas- 
ing numbers. 

e Camping. In many ways the 
Church School Rally Day offering 
helps the annual conference provide 
better camping opportunities through 
materials and resources, training of 
leaders, and day-camp leader training 
and sponsorship. 

e Vacation church schools are aided 
through leadership training. 

e Audio-Visual resources. Many an- 
nual conferences now have a loan 
service with many resources that are 
helpful throughout the church school. 
These resources are often available to 
local churches for loan at only the 
mailing cost. 

e Libraries. Resources of special help 
to church leaders are available through 
annual conference libraries made _pos- 
sible through Church School Rally 
Day offerings. 

These are but a few of the ways in 
which the Church School Rally Day 
offering can help you help yourself. 
Give generously yourself. Make sure 
your church members know in how 
many ways this offering helps them. 
Help make the receiving of this offer- 
ing an important experience in your 
church. 

All but four annual conferences now 
hold Church School Rally Day in the 
fall. Most all observe it on the last 
Sunday in September or the first Sun- 
day in October. 

Whenever you observe Church 
School Rally Day in your church, re- 
member these two important purposes 
for the observance: 

1. To emphasize the importance of 
Christian education. 

2. To receive the Church School Rally 
Day Offering (to be used in the local 
church program of the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Education). 

A program booklet, Programs for 
Church School Rally Day, 1959, is 
available from Methodist Publishing 
House branches for 10¢ each, 12 for 
75¢, or 100 for $5. 


Mr. Lindecker is on the staff of the Board 
of Education in the Department of General 
Church School Work. Each month he pre- 
pares the suggestions for the commission on 
education appearing in the “Your Church” 
department of Tue Mertuopist Story. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Our World in 
Miniature, 2; Human Relations Con- 
ference, 3; Town and Country Con- 
ference, 3; A New Church—Union 
_ 4-5; Easy Order Blanks, 39- 


This optional commission (Discipline 
" 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 
Committee on World Peace 


Without information sound judgments 
are impossible. When the Berlin crisis 
gained public attention a survey in the 
New York Times surprised many of us 
by showing how little many people know 
about the situation. 

In and around New York city 75 per 
cent of the persons questioned did not 
know that Berlin is in East Germany, 
communist-controlled territory. The San 
Francisco Bay area showed 56 per cent 
ignorant at this same point. The south- 
eastern states rated 58 per cent. 

A first claim on a commission is to 
provide the congregation with simple 
summary materials and the basic informa- 
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tion about major problems. But the desire 
for knowledge rests back on interest. The 
second challenge is motivation in these 
matters. 

An interesting booklet, The United 
States Public and the United Nations, 
reports on a study of American attitudes 
concerning the UN and related topics. 
The report discloses that only one Ameri- 
can in 10 has even a strong potential in- 
terest in world affairs. Most people were 
really intent on issues close to home and 
often restricted to the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Community leaders who can be ex- 
pected to arouse interest and formulate 
opinions among their neighbors rated lit- 
tle better. Eight out of 10 such leaders 
described themselves as greatly interested 
in local affairs. 

Of those who made talks and ad- 
dresses, only one in 10 had ever spoken 
on an international subject and less than 
2 per cent had spoken on the United Na- 
tions. While four out of five had con- 
tacted their congressmen to express views 
and convictions, less than 14 per cent of 
these communications concerned world 
affairs. 

We would not defract from local inter- 
ests, but peace leaders like the supporters 
of missions, face the necessity of bring- 
ing world vision and outreach into the 
hearts of our people. 

The commission is challenged to re- 


direct the attention both of the com- 
munity’s leaders and the rank and file of 
the populace. There are two ways to do 
this, direct and indirect. Program oppor- 
tunities to learn directly about affairs afar 
are a normal approach and are always in 
vogue. 

But sometimes an indirect approach 
might be better. What are world affairs 
after all? Do they not reach into our 
very lives and homes? Why not study the 
problems of fallout in soil and vegeta- 
tion right in your region? Or, as a St. 
Louis committee is doing, study the 
amount of strontium-90 in 50,000 baby 
teeth annually. 

In another city they are talking about 
job adjustments that would be needed if 
partial disarmament could be achieved. 
War subcontracts would need to be re- 
placed by other industrial ventures. How 
much does your community depend on 
military installations? on contracts for 
defense materials and similar endeavors? 

You may want to gather all of your 
returned tourists together to share ob- 
servations with stay-at-homes. This 
brings world affairs close to home—an 
indirect approach more relevant and nat- 
ural than just talking about far-off prob- 
lems. 

Should you want a solid, foundational 
discussion on the church’s task in world 
peace within your commission, why not 
have three persons review these booklets: 
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Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet, the study book for the Nation- 
Wide Program for Peace; The Word of 
God in the Nuclear Age, the Church 
Peace Mission study report; and Deliver- 
ance or Doom, the handbook for peace 
action of the United Church of Canada. 

Christian Responsibility on a Chang- 
ing Planet may be ordered from the 
Board of World Peace for 35¢ each, 3 
for $1, 50 for $15, or 100 for $30. The 
Word of God in the Nuclear Age is alsc 
available from the board for 50¢ a copy, 
quantity prices on request. Deliverance 
or Doom is 15¢ a copy from the Litera- 
ture Distribution Center, United Church 
of Canada, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto 
2-B, Ontario, Canada. 

Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


Now is a good time to think of the 
committee’s work for the coming year. It 
is wise to plan an entire year ahead. Not 
that there can’t be changes or that one 
can’t consider pressing needs as they arise. 
But by projecting plans ahead one may 
expect a better balance and_ higher 
quality in the results. 

The best speakers are often fully com- 
mitted months in advance. The visual 
aid that just fits your program may not 
be available if you wait until the last 
minute. 

Begin early. Prepare a schedule for 
your meeting dates and the material that 
you wish to cover for the coming four 
seasons. Canvass the opportunities you 
will have to reach the entire church as 


SOCIAL RELATIONS MANUAL 
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well as the community by what you pre- 
pare now. 

Decide the number of special em- 
phasis Sundays you can handle effec- 
tively. Clear with the pastor and other 
agencies as to when and how you can co- 
operate in joint endeavors for social edu- 
cation. Try several open meetings, never 
forgetting the importance of good pub- 
licity. 

Since vital social and economic issues 
should have high priority in the com- 
mittee’s work, there is no reason why an 
entire meeting of this committee shouldn’t 
be devoted to the projection of educa- 
tional programs updating the official 
board and the entire church membership. 

Possible issues one might consider 
that are relevant to the present day 
would include: 

e What ought we do about unemploy- 
ment? 

e Automation—bane or blessing? 

e The ethical implications in inflation. 
e World trade and aid in the light of 
brotherhood. 

e Christian conscience and mounting 
surpluses. 

e Organized religion and _ organized 
labor—how can they work together? 

Since our task is to implement the So- 
cial Creed, we might wisely start this im- 
plementation within their local church. 
This should be on a carefully planned 
and prepared program basis, not hit or 
miss. 

See if it doesn’t make a difference in 
this year’s work if your committee spends 
some time to plan ahead. 





Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


The tremendous social problems _re- 
lated to alcohol point up the need for 
stricter liquor control legislation. Prob- 
lems of safety and health are of 
particular concern. Controls are needed 
especially at the local and state level. 

The local church commission will want 
to study local and state liquor laws. Ask 
someone to bring in a report on types of 
sale, hours of sale, days on which sale 
is prohibited, and other facts. 

If you live in a dry territory, check 
with the sheriff or police department to 
discover what evidence there is of boot- 
legging or other liquor law violations. 
Get their suggestions as to how the 
commission can help law enforcement of- 
ficials do a better job. 

Law enforcement officials in dry com- 
munities or counties especially need the 
encouragement of commission members as 
they carry out their work. Disrespect for 
laws by some responsible citizens needs 
to be offset by a constant encouragement 


of enforcement officials by church lead- 
ers. 

Commission members will want to be 
alert to all action possibilities. When 
the granting of new liquor licenses is 
being considered, register a protest with 
the proper authorities. If a hearing is 
set, organize the community, hire a 
lawyer and seek to prevent the granting 
of the license. 

The same thing can be done when 
licenses are being renewed in certain 
instances. Be sure to learn the proper 
procedure for protesting. Get this in- 
formation from your alcoholic beverage 
control board or other official agency. 

Your state temperance organization 
can also supply information that will 
help. 

If your city council or county com- 
missioners make decisions regarding Sun- 
day sale, hours of sale and other regula- 
tions, be sure they have an expression of 
your opinion on these matters. 

Thirty-eight states allow some form 
of local option election on the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. Nineteen states allow 
elections in a county, city or town. If 
you live in one of these states and your 
city or county is now wet, begin laying 
plans to change this condition. 

Local option elections take at least 
six months to organize. They require 
adequate planning, publicity and finances 
to be effective. 

The major step in conducting an ef- 
fective election is a preliminary survey 
of the community to seek out persons and 
groups who will co-operate. The minis- 
terial association and all interested groups 
should be mobilized. An attorney should 
be selected. A financial drive is needed 
and a vital countywide or community- 
wide organization must be set up before 
the election is held. 

Help in setting up a campaign may 
be had from your state temperance or- 
ganization or from the general Board of 
Temperance. 

If your state does not have local 
option, and such a law would help liquor 
control, contact your legislators. En- 
courage them to introduce or support 
measures to make local option possible. 

Twenty-nine states and the District 
of Columbia now have legislation pro- 
viding for chemical or drunkometer tests 
for drunk drivers. If your state does 
not have such a law, encourage your 
legislators to support such legislation. 
Also encourage your legislators to support 
legislation that would curb all liquor ad- 
vertising originating in your state. 

Thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia now have state rehabilitation 
agencies for alcoholics. If your state does 
not have such a program, express your 
views to your legislators. Most of the 
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states having these programs neéd more 
financial support. 

Information on other issues before 
the state legislature may be obtained from 
your state temperance organization. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Our World in Miniature, 2; 
Human Relations Conference, 3; 
Town and Country Conference, 3; 
Teach or Die, 13; Help Yourself, 14; 
Missions: a Two-Way Street, 22; 
Let’s Start Them Right, 27-30; Loan 
Library, 34; World Service Agency, 
35; Just Out, 39-40. 


Here are some suggested steps as you 
plan for your July and August meetings 
of the commission on education. 

1. Become acquainted with resources in 
curriculum materials that will help you 
prepare for your meetings. 

The July issue of The Church School 
is made to order for a summer meeting of 
the commission. The theme is “Ideas! 
Ideas! Ideas!” Contents include experience 
stories on various aspects of the church- 
school program, garnered across the na- 
tion. 

Of interest to you as you plan for 
leadership training of your church-school 
workers is the acquisition by the Meth- 
odist Publishing House of the excellent 
series of leadership films, Ages and Stages. 
For complete information regarding the 
series, see the children’s section of the 
July-August-September Forecast. 

Before the rush of fall the commission 
should check to see that the church has 
bought the new and invaluable Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide. (Order only from 
the Department of Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. Cost is $10.) 

The commission may want to order 
extra copies of the July Child Guidance 
for the persons who will be asked to 
begin teaching in the fall. 


Plan for Fall 
As the commission meets in August to 
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finish plans for the fall, refer to an article 
in The Church School for July: “Re- 
treat—Then Work!” Here is idea ma- 
terial. 

The commission might consider now 
planning for recognition services as the 
church-school year opens. A dedication 
service for church-school leaders and a 
recognition service for those who plan 
to enter full-time church vocations are 
made available in the August Church 
School. 

When the adult leaders get together to 
plan the literature order for the fall, 
they will want to consider the use of 
the basic Christian books (God in My 
Life by Lloyd C. Wicke and Christian 
Family Living by Hazen G. Werner) in 
some adult classes. The books are listed 
on the literature order blank. 

An article in the August Workers with 
Youth, entitled “The More We Get To- 
gether,” tells how youths of various de- 
nominations can work together in 
satisfying ways when no organized inter- 
church youth group exists. 

2. Note the “Church School Calendar” 
items to be done and items to be planned 
each month as listed in the July and 
August Church School. 

3. Establish your agenda for each month’s 
meeting. 

Make known ways to take advantage of 
summer training opportunities. Get in- 
formation from the executive secretary of 
the Conference Board of Education if you 
or your pastor do not have it. 

Each month it is important for the 
commission to help inform others re- 
garding World Service, especially on the 
fourth Sunday. World Service Sunday 
July 26 emphasizes educational institu- 
tions and Aug. 23 emphasizes hospitals 
and homes. You will find information 
each month in Tue Metuoptst Story to 
help you educate your members to serve 
through their World Service offerings on 
the fourth Sunday. 

Carefully plan for Promotion Sunday. 
See “Planning for Promotion” by La 
Donna Bogardus in the August Child 
Guidance. 

Plan for fall. An orientation course 
for new workers will. help teachers and 
officers to understand their work and 
give the church school a better start in the 


fall. 


Plan for Youths 

Plan for youths. The National Convo- 
cation of Methodist Youth is to be held 
at Purdue University Aug. 24-28. If 
possible, have youths from your church 
attend. Be sure your young people are 
informed about the conference and its 
significance. Refer to current issues of 
Roundtable and Workers with Youth. 

Your commission will wish to learn of 
the success of your Youth Activities Week 
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and Christian Adventure Week if they 
have already been held or to take ad- 
vantage of summer weeks ahead to pro- 
vide these experiences for your youths. 
(Guidance material was given in the 
April Roundtable.) 

The August Roundtable gives helpful 
suggestions for installing new officers in 
the MYF. Note too the guidance for a 
fall retreat to develop the year’s pro- 
gram. 


Plan for Christian Education Week. 


“(See page 13 in this issue of Toe Metu- 


opist Story and the August issue of 
The Church School.) 

Plan for a fall session of the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. In July you 
will need to assign responsibility to a 


‘planning group which should report on 


plans at your August meeting. 

Needed for this work will be The 
Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship 
Manual (50¢ from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House) and Sourcebook 
(45¢ a quarter, order with church-school 
literature). 

You may want to order two free leaf- 
lets, What Happens in Your Church on 
Sunday Night (8433-B) and Sunday 
Night Is Family Night (8432-B). Order 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. For additional 
help write the Department of General 
Church School Work, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Plan for Adults 


Plan for adults. Evaluate your adult 
education program. What activities would 
appeal to these persons? Set up a com- 
mittee to study this work and report 
back to the commission next month. 

Are you developing any leaders who 
can teach special units in the fall: “God 
in My Life,” “Major Religions of the 
World,” “Problems of Spending,” and 
others? (See Resources for Adults for 
other approved courses. ) 

Has your commission on education 
considered what effect the Methodist 
Quadrennial Bible Emphasis has had in 
your church? 

In the promotion of the Know Your 
Bible booklets, the Methodist Publishing 
House is encouraging the formation of 
small weekday study groups. 

Many churches need to provide a 
thorough study for persons unchallenged 
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by traditional Bible study. Such groups 
might meet every other week for one and 
a half or two hours and supplement the 
Know Your Bible booklet with The In- 
terpreter's Bible and other resource books. 

Most churches need groups for begin- 
ners in Bible study. Some groups may 
want to begin with the background of the 
Bible while others will begin with the 
early prophets, the Pauline letters, or the 
gospels. 

The leaflet, Fellowship That Alters 
Lives (4436-B), will be helpful to those 
who are responsible for such Bible study. 

This matter should be referred to your 
adult council or leaders for study and 
recommendations. Be sure to call atten- 
tion also to the Bible Readers’ Service 
as listed in the free pamphlet, 542-B. 
Order from the Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. You will 
want to consider using units of the Adult 
Bible Course also. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Di- 
vision, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this is- 
sue: Our World in Miniature, 2; 
Human Relations Conference, 3; 
Town and Country Conference, 3; 
A New Church—Union Made, 4-5; 
Advance on Two Fronts, 6-12; Mis- 
sions: a Two-Way Street, 22; The 
Four Dimensions of Benevolences, 
23-4; Let’s Start Them Right, 27-30; 
Benevolence Report, 5; Loan Li- 
brary, 34; Easy Order Blanks, 39-40; 
Just Out, 39-40. 


The commission on missions has an 
important part to play in presenting Ad- 
vance (missionary) Specials to the local 
church. The commission is responsible 


MISSIONS MANUAL 
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for recommending to the commission on 
stewardship and finance the benevolence 
budget of the church. 

World Service and Conference Be- 
nevolences (apportioned to the church) 
are a part of this budget, so that whatever 
the commission does about the giving to 
Advance Specials must be considered in 
the light of the total benevolence giving 
of the church. 

The first thing for the commission on 
missions to do is to become thoroughly 
acquainted with projects which are sup- 
ported through Advance giving. Ma- 
terial on the Advance in this issue of 
Tue Mertuopistr Story should be 
studied and discussed. (See pages 6-10.) 

Recommendations from the Confer- 
ence Board of Missions on special Ad- 
vance projects should also be taken into 
account. A church may contribute to a 
project in the area recommended by the 
annual conference and then may go on 
to give to projects in other areas. 

A member of the commission on mis- 
sions may write to the Advance Depart- 
ments in the Division of World Missions 
(150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.), 
the Division of National Missions (1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.), and the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief (150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y.), for answers to any questions re- 
garding the Advance. 

In selecting Advance Specials to rec- 
ommend to your church, there are several 
factors to be taken into account: 

e What kind of projects will have the 
greatest appeal to people in our church? 
Will they respond most generously to 
the idea of giving a scholarship, support- 
ing a missionary, building a new church 
or contributing to some phase of the 
literacy program? 

e What interests are already represented 
in our congregation? Do we have ex- 
servicemen who have been in various 
parts of the world and perhaps have seen 
certain mission projects in which interest 
might be stimulated? Are there people 
in the congregation who have relatives 
working at various points in this country 
or around the world? 

Or it may be that someone has visited 
your church from some mission field at 
home or abroad. This may prove to be a 
starting point in making a recommenda- 
tion to the local church. The current 
situation in the world may provide you 
with the necessary leverage to move your 
people to accept an Advance Special. 
For example, trouble in Africa may lead 
many people to feel that we need to be 
more helpful in Africa. 

e In deciding what Advance Specials 
shall be recommended to your church, 
don’t overlook the value in presenting a 
number of Advance Specials. Many 
churches make it a point to have at 


least four—one overseas, one in the U.S., 
one under the auspices of MCOR, and 
one within the bounds of their own 
annual conference. This gives a com- 
mission four talking points. 


How to Raise Funds 


Inevitably the question will arise as to 
how funds for these Advance Special 
gifts can be raised. Here are some methods 
that have been used in various churches: 
1. In some churches Advance Specials are 
placed in the budget of the church. Thus 
a larger Advance Special can be as- 
sumed by the whole church than by any 
group within it. Everyone shares in the 
gift. 

2. The commission on missions, with 
authorization from the official board, 
may present the challenge of Advance 
Specials to individuals, families, and 
groups within the church. 

3. Some churches make it a practice to 
receive a special offering in connection 
with a churchwide school of missions. 
This offering can be given for Advance 
Specials in the area being studied. 

4. In some churches the commission on 
missions selects an Advance Special, 
recommends to the official board that the 
Advance Special be authorized, and rec- 
ommends that one Sunday a year be set 
aside to call attention to Advance Special 
projects. The Christian outreach group 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship can 
put up displays in the church, the pastor 
can be encouraged to preach on missions, 
and letters from missionaries can be read. 
On the designated day the special offer- 
ing will be received. 

5. An individual or a family or group of 
families may assume responsibility for an 
Advance Special. For example, 15 fam- 
ilies might give to build a village church 
in India. 

Don’t overlook the importance of in- 
dividuals. There are many who would 
contribute a scholarship and_ possibly 
even pledge themselves to keep the 
scholarship going for a period of years. 
Tell your people about these possibilities. 
Stress the voluntary nature of Advance 
giving—but give them a chance to give! 

As the commission on missions works 
through its plans for presenting Advance 
Specials to the church, it should always 
remember the importance of having the 
authorization of the official board and of 
working closely with the commission on 
stewardship and finance. 

And when your commission recom- 
mends Advance projects to the commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance and the 
official board, always recommend a pro- 
cedure to raise the founds. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 
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Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Our World in 
Miniature, 2; Human Relations Con- 
ference, 3; Town and Country Con- 
ference, 3; Evangelism Is Enlistment, 
25-6; Let’s Start Them Right, 27-30; 
Loan Library, 34; Easy Order Blanks, 
39-40; Just Out, 39-40. 


It is time for your new commission to 
get organized. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism is created new each con- 
ference year. The fourth quarterly con- 
ference elects the chairman and members 
of the commission. The commission then 
elects a vice-chairman, secretary, treas- 
urer, and chairmen of six committees. 

You will want to order copies of the 
Manual for the Local Church Commis- 
sion on Membership and Evangelism to 
aid you in organizing. The manuals are 
35¢ each, four for $1, from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

In naming the committees you will 
have opportunity to outline and in- 
terpret the work of each. It would be 
well to allow time for questions, discus- 
sion, and for planning some of the 
activities of each of the six committees. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
prepared a letterhead for use in com- 
municating with the commission mem- 
bers and others. 

The July meeting of your commission 
might be a good time for reviewing plans 
for full participation in the “Year of 
Total Enlistment.” (See page 23.) 


Summer Can Be Productive 


Churches across the U.S. are discover- 
ing that the summer months may be just 
as fruitful for evangelistic visitation as 
any in the year. 

One church that has distinguished it- 
self for continuous growth was winning, 
when observed in midsummer, an average 
of two persons to Christ and to church 
membership every day. Other churches 
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of this county-seat town had closed up 
entirely, assured that “nothing can be 
done in the hot summer months.” 

Information on the continuous op- 
eration of the Fishermen’s Club and how 
to plan and conduct a program of lay 
visitation evangelism may be had from 
Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

Summer months might also be the 
time to promote individual witnessing. 
The turnover chart, You and Christian 
Witnessing, presents its importance and 
explains how to approach persons to 
lead them to Christ. Order from Tidings 
for $12 each. 

The commission could use the chart 
to train a number of members in in- 
dividual witnessing. 

Another project to be considered at 
the July meeting is that of summer read- 
ing. You could arrange for a careful re- 
study of the literature displayed in the 
foyer or church library. Make sure that 
materials on evangelism and the spirit- 
ual life are there. 

The commission can encourage mem- 
bers to take inspirational reading with 
them on vacation. The committee on 
prayer and devotions will also want to 
stress the importance of church members 
taking The Upper Room on vacation. 

An excellent book for summer would 
be A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen by Kenneth W. Copeland. This 
is available for 50¢ from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials. 


Planning Your Year's Work 


This will be the first meeting of the 
commission in the new conference year 
for many churches. You will want to 
discuss your program of evangelism for 
the whole year if this is the case in your 
church. Refer to the June Metnopist 
Srory for suggestions for such a plan- 
ning session. 

You will want to discuss with your 
pastor the answer that your church will 
have to give to these two questions at 
the first quarterly conference: 

e How many persons will this pastoral 
charge set as a minimum number to be 
received on profession of faith this con- 
ference year, and what means will it 
adopt to win them? 

e What program has been adopted for 
assimilating new members into the life of 
the church and training them in Chris- 
tian living and activity? (Discipline 
§ 149.2, b and c.) 

A reasonable goal for most churches 
might be one member on profession of 
faith for every 20 members it has now. 
Some churches should set a higher goal. 
The commission will want to consider 
this matter prayerfully. 
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Year by year the greatest single losses 
to Methodism are members removed by 
quarterly conference action. Summer 
months are an ideal time for studying 
records and communicating with fam- 
ilies that have moved. The commission 
can assign persons to cultivate resident 
members who have become inactive. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials pro- 
vides two double post cards to help 
churches combat loss of members. One 
of the cards goes to the pastor in the 
community to which your member has 
moved. It asks the pastor to contact the 
member and report back to your pastor. 
The other card goes to the non-resident 
member. It offers him the opportunity 
to check the other half of the card and 
return it to your pastor. The cards are 100 
for $1 from Methodist Evengelistic Ma- 
terials. 

Many churches find that summer 
months are the best time for a revival. In 
rural communities it has long been the 
season most free from farm demands and 
a season when travel is safer and easier. 

The commission will want to co-op- 
erate in every way with the pastor in 
planning to make the most of this season 
of spiritual refreshment and evangelistic 
outreach. 

Tidings has a booklet, How to Have a 
Preaching and Reaching Revival, which 
may be ordered for 10¢ each or six for 
50¢. Tidings also has other materials, 
such as covenant cards, posters, and books 
on evangelistic preaching. Write for 
additional information regarding these. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Our World in 
Miniature, 2; A New Church— 
Union Made, 4-5; Advance on Two 
Fronts, 6-12; The Four Dimensions 
of Benevolences, 23-4; Let’s Start 
Them Right, 27-30; Benevolence Re- 
port, 5; Easy Order Blanks, 39-40. 


For most Methodist churches fourth 
quarterly conferences have now been 
held and annual elections conducted. 

A number of churches will have elected 
directors of stewardship for the first 
time. Others will have elected new di- 
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rectors. Therefore, it would be well to 
point out some steps for directors to 
follow in their work. 

The director of stewardship is a mem- 
ber of the commission on stewardship and 
finance. He works in co-operation with 
and under the authority of that commis- 
sion. The director must take the initiative. 
He is not merely to attend commission 
meetings and wait for assignments. He is 
to study ahead of time, formulate plans, 
and have definite proposals to present to 
the commission for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

Some of his work will be to co-operate 
with and give support to the program of 
the commission. Other phases of his 
work will reach into the church in 
general, separate from the financial pro- 
gram of the church. 

Where should the director gather his 
working tools? He should have a manual 
on the commission on stewardship and 
finance, a manual for the director of 
stewardship, the stewardship packet 
which includes the special Month of 
Stewarship Education program and the 
Year-Round Program of stewardship. 
(Write the Board of Lay Activities for 
an order blank which explains each item 
and lists prices.) 

Copies of Stewardship Facts may be 
ordered from the board for 25¢ each or 
5 for $1. It would be well to give a 
copy to the commission chairman, the 
pastor church-school teachers, and others 
working on the commission. 

There should be a financial allowance 
for the work of the director of steward- 
ship. Ask the commission to set aside an 
amount. 

After the director of stewardship has 
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gathered the necessary materials, he 
should proceed as follows: 

e Study the materials. 

e Write the Department of Steward- 
ship and Finance, Board of Lay Activi- 
ties, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl., if 
further help is needed. 

e Formulate a program to propose to the 
commission for the coming year. List a 
few definite projects and then work to 
get them done. 

e Talk with the pastor and commission 
chairman about your ideas. 

e Present your suggestions to the com- 
mission. 

e Ask the commission for a subcommit- 
tee on stewardship of which you would 
be chairman. A committee of three is 
recommended. 

e Check to see what points of steward- 
ship may be in the program of your 
annual conference or district and co-op- 
erate with them. 

e Make plans for a good year in steward- 
ship. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Palms to Lift the Sick 
and Needy, 36; Nurses Lend Helping 
Hand in Flu Epidemic, 36; World 
Service Agency, 35 


Since hospitals and homes work is not 
seasonal, there is no reason for the com- 
mittee on hospitals and homes to slacken 
its program in the summer months. 

July and August are good times to con- 
centrate on personalized activity within 
our program of helping and caring for 
the sick, the aged, children and youths. 
The local committee can plan worthwhile 
activities which will bring joy to those 
served and self-satisfaction to those on 
the “doing” end. 

One summer project which is also a 
year-round one is visitation. Visits are 
especially appreciated in summer when 
the outdoors beckons and those confined 
to hospitals cannot respond. A_ brief 
visit by members of your committee and 
others in the church will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those in hospitals. You may 
want to take along a bouquet from your 
own or a neighbor’s garden. 

A number of persons in our homes for 
the aging would enjoy someone calling 
on them. Or someone could take these 
persons for a drive, to lunch, for after- 
noon tea, or even a jaunt to the soda 
shop. Some residents have friends and 
relatives who do these seemingly simple 
little things. But there are others in our 
homes who never have these opportuni- 
ties. 








Another area of summer activity for 
your committee is that of doing some- 
thing for those in children’s homes. You 
could invite children into the homes of 
your church members. Picnics could be 
planned, with children of the church and 
from the children’s home both invited. 
Swimming parties can be arranged. Or 
you might want to take children of your 
church to the children’s home for a tour 
or picnic. In all of these plans you will 
want to confer with the administrator of 
the home in advance. 

Some of the youths in your church will 
no doubt leave for college or nursing 
school in the fall. Others will be taking 
full-time jobs. Summer is a good time to 
show an interest in the careers of these 
young people. 

Those who plan to attend nursing 
school or enter social work or related 
health and welfare careers should know 
that the local church committee on hos- 
pitals and homes is interested in them. 
Offer information and counseling. Pre- 
sent the opportunities for Christian voca- 
tional services within our Methodist 
hospitals and homes. 

If youths plan to attend a Methodist 
institution for their training, encourage 
them to become active in the life and 
work of the institution and to look toward 
a career of service within a Methodist- 
related institution. 








Many young people will be going to » 


summer camp. Some will return with 
Christian commitment in the vocational 
field. Some will show an interest in hos- 
pitals and homes careers. They will need 
further counseling and guidance. Here 
is a real opportunity for your committee 
to counsel in Christian vocations. 

Whatever the local committee docs in 
the summer will surely bear fruit in the 
fall and thereafter. Our Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes operate around the 
clock, in every season. With the help of 
the local committee they can operate 
more effectively. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: Advance on Two Fronts, 
6-12; Evangelism Is Enlistment, 25-6. 


A questionnaire which went to 1,200 
Americans in a certain highly trained 
occupation recently contained this ques- 
tion: “Do you see religious significance 
in what you do?” 

The jarring fact is that not one person 
who returned his questionnaire answered 
this question with a “Yes.” 

While we of this committee challenge 
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our youths to consider church-related 
vocations and while we give guidance 
and nurture to those who are deciding or 
preparing for such a calling, let us re- 
member that our committee has a third 
purpose: to lift up within the local 
church the Christian doctrine of voca- 
tion. 

The Methodist Church does not be- 
lieve that only those who enter church- 
related vocations are expected to serve God 
while on the job. Every Christian is to be 
a steward of his years of life and his 
powers. This calls for making the way 
one does his day’s work an expression of 
one’s faith. All useful work can become 
sacred, an offering to God. 

Might not Labor Sunday, Sept. 6, be 

an ideal date for a stress upon the Chris- 
tian doctrine of vocation? Here are some 
suggestions for this observance: 
e Confer with the pastor on a sermon to 
be preached on Labor Sunday. It would 
lift up the doctrine of Christian vocation. 
e Select and order some appropriate 
books on Christian vocations. Offer these 
for sale at a book table in the church. 
When orders exceed $5, you can order 
books on consignment from branches of 
the Methodist Publishing House. 

Some suggested books to order are God 
and the Day’s Work by Robert L. Cal- 
houn, 50¢; Work and Vocation, edited 
by John Oliver Nelson, $2.75; and Your 
Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood, 
$1.50. 

e Arrange a bulletin board display, per- 
haps near the book table. Use articles 
or clippings and pictures about people 
who have shown a sense of Christian vo- 
cation about their life work. 

e Suggest to the MYF council the idea 
of having a discussion on the Christian 
and his work. (See page 14 of Projector, 
the visual aids catalog of the Methodist 
Publishing House, for details regarding 
the sound filmstrip, Gallery of Witnesses. 
This is a good discussion starter.) 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Good Literature Committee 


Other good literature feature in this 
issue: Loan Library, 34 


Ten books for children are on the fall 
publication list of Abingdon Press. The 
books are as follows with the suggested 
age group of readers in parentheses: 

Bobby's Neighbors, by Joyce Boyle 
(4-8); Who Has Seen the Wind? by 
Marion Conger (4-7); Friends Around 
the World, by Helen Doss (5-8); 
Wanted: a Brother, by Gina Bell; A Is for 
Apple and Why, by Solveig Paulson Rus- 
sell (8-11); A Yankee Musket, by 
Hildreth Wriston (8-12); Lewis and 
Clark, Explorers to the West, by Madge 
Haines and Leslie Morrill (8-12); They 
Sang a New Song (8-12); All on the 
Team, by Frances Fox Sandmel (8-12); 
and Victory at Bear Cove, by Elsa Peder- 
son (10 years and up). 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your ter- 
ritory. ) 


Commission on Worship 


The commission on worship, along 
with other tasks, has the responsibility of 
directing the work of the ushers. Their 
place in helping to create a reverent, 
friendly, orderly atmosphere in the wor- 
ship services of the church is of the great- 
est importance, and therefore deserves 
careful attention. 

Perhaps the plan worked out by the 
commission on worship in a midwestern 
church may be adapted to your situation. 
This church has worship services at 9 
and 10:45 a.m. Two complete staffs of 
ushers are provided for each hour. Ushers 
in each case serve for two months and 
then are off duty for two months. 

Experience has shown that many men 
are willing to serve as usher, providing 
they are not obligated to be on duty every 
Sunday of the year. This plan has an- 
other advantage, too, in that it gives a 
fairly large number of persons an oppor- 
tunity to be of service to their church. 

Each usher is given a mimeographed 
sheet which shows the names, phone 
numbers and addresses of his head usher 
and the other members of his team. Clear- 
ly indicated, too, are the months during 
the year when he will be on duty. 

On the sheet, in addition, are listed 
the names and phone numbers of several 
extra ushers. In this category are apt to 
appear those who are rather new mem- 
bers of the church. In the event that a 
regular usher cannot be present, he is ex- 
pected to call a man from this “extra” 
list to take his place, reporting the situa- 
tion to his head usher. 

Occasional opportunities to serve pre- 
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pare these new persons for subsequent 
assignment to a regular team. This plan 
also discourages the absentee from calling 
some old-timer who is already serving on 
a regular team. 

Each fall the whole organization is re- 
viewed and any necessary changes are 
made. No man is placed on the newly 
mimeographed list until he has personally 
agreed to serve. 

On a Sunday afternoon in October, 
when the reorganization is completed, a 
meeting of the whole usher staff is held 
at the church. It begins with a light sup- 
per, served by the members of the com- 
mission on worship. 

During the evening a presentation on 
the fine art of ushering is given. Pastors 
or especially capable head ushers from 
neighboring churches have been used to 
lead in these discussions. A filmstrip, The 
Art of Church Ushering, has also been 
helpful. 

At this meeting the new schedule for 
the year is distributed, along with a brief 
mimeographed folder which highlights 
the most important things a church usher 
should keep in mind. This is revised from 
year to year in order to keep it fresh. 

These annual meetings are rich in fel- 
lowship and always conclude with a dis- 
cussion period which the pastor conducts. 
Here important questions are invariably 
raised. There is also a general sharing of 
experiences which proves helpful to 
everyone. 

Perhaps in the light of your local situa- 
tion you can adapt and improve upon 
these plans. You may be sure that any 
thought you give to this important matter 
will pay big dividends in your worship 
services. 

The filmstrip, The Art of Church 
Ushering, may be ordered from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division, 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Lincoln 8, Neb. A script accompanies the 
filmstrip. 

You may also want to order the 46- 
page booklet, Principles on Church 
Ushering. It is available for 50¢ from the 
National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

(Prepared by the Rev. Laren Spear, a 
member of the Illinois Conference.) 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 W. 
Green St., Urbana, Il. 
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MISSIONS: a Two-Way Street 


The giving is not all ‘‘ours’’ 
nor is the learning all ‘‘theirs.’”” Young Christians from other lands 
score this point as they visit our summer camps. 


Does the traffic on a busy street ever 
cause you to wonder what is accom- 
plished by the going to and fro? 

As men hurry and scurry or leisurely 
move along, do they find meaningful 
life’s finest relationships—those of a per- 
son to God and of a person to other per- 
sons? 

Consciously and unconsciously in the 
daily trafic of life we are being in- 
fluenced by this going and coming. We 
are so much a part of all we meet that 
we need to be made aware of the avenues 
open for learning to appreciate peoples 
of other countries and cultures. 

One of the finest opportunities for 
ecumenical and missionary education is 
provided by the Joint Department of 
Missionary Education as it sends over- 
seas students, missionaries, and deacon- 
esses to various summer agencies. These 
visitors are at camps and institutes for 
juniors, junior and senior high school 
students, older youths, young adults, 
adults, and families. 

The missionary representatives go to 
work, play, study and worship with 
American young people and adults, bring- 
ing new concepts of the Christian faith 
to the worldwide mission of the church. 

For the first time some meet a Chris- 
tian of another race. A chance to get to 
know and appreciate each other as per- 
sons, to sense the common Christian 
concerns, and to come to understand each 
other’s way of life—in the home, church, 
and community—makes missions a two- 
way street. The brotherhood of man can 
more nearly become a reality under such 
conditions! 

“They shall come from east and west, 
and from north and south, and sit at the 
table in the kingdom of God.” (Luke 13: 
29) 


Has Touched 2 Million 


In 1958, the eighteenth year of the 
itineration program, 79 overseas students 
and 19 missionaries and deaconesses at- 
tended 436 summer agencies. The at- 
tendance was in the neighborhood of 
50,000. These children, youths, and 
adults met 98 missionary representatives 
from 33 countries. 
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by Jennie Youngblood 


One look at the record of the past 
five years reveals the initial impact and 
the potential of this program. About 2,- 
000,000 persons have been in the 1,960 
summer agencies with 369 overseas stu- 
dents and 69 missionaries and dea- 
conesses. 

Some of the intangible values are re- 
vealed in what students have to say 
about their experiences. Mr. Singh of 
India wrote: “I have made very many 
fine friends, and also I think have formed 
better opinions and relations between my 
country and your country. All the 
campers and the camp leaders have 
treated me very, very nicely. I have 
learned the true meaning of Christian 
love in this Christian country.” 

Mr. Lau of Sarawak: “There are 
many things I have learned and observed 
that will be very useful for me to take 
home.” 

Mr. Chim of Korea: “. . . how true 
it is that I have learned from the youths 
and with them in Christian experience.” 

Mr. Haegele of Germany: These 
camps “which I experienced were ex- 
tremely enriching and interesting for me. 
... I certainly did not want to miss these 
three weeks among all the other experi- 
ences of the year in the United States.” 

These and other students take back to 
their countries the experience of the fel- 
lowship of a Christian group. They see 
the struggle of young people and adults 
of the United States for a richer under- 
standing of the Christian faith. 


The Other Direction 


What are some of the evidences of the 
flow of traffic on our side of the street? 
Hear what deans and directors have to 
say: 
“Heinrich is a dedicated and devoted 
follower of Christ. He participated in the 
program with a high degree of spiritual 
understanding and wisdom. If they (the 
missionary representatives) are all on the 
level of Heinrich’s devotion and loyalty, 
I shall look forward to having more ex- 
periences like this one.” 

Leila “was an inspiration to all of us. 
She is a living and walking advertisement 
for the cause of missions.” 


“Tom was good for our institute. He 
had a most hopeful, helpful and en- 
couraging approach to the Christian life 
and demonstrated a marvelous faith. He 
inspired youths by his own witness and 
by his outlook on life. He had a way of 
making each person feel important in 
the sight of God, that each person has a 
specific work to do in His Kingdom. The 
good which he did will continue to bear 
fruit in the days and years to come.” 

Ruby was “what we need, as most of 
our small-town youths do not get to 
mingle with youths of other races.” 

Lionel was “bubbling over with the 
message. I was thrilled at his interest in 
the three-year program and his urging 
young people to consider this service 
through the church.” 

Eric “helped to raise the spiritual tenor 
of our camp. We witnessed some real 
moments of God’s spirit.” 


How It Comes About 


Missions, a two-way street. Yes—one 
by which men travel to find hatreds and 
fears released, love and understanding 
increased, hopes for world brotherhood 
evidenced. 

How is this made possible? 

The Interboard Committee on Mission- 
ary Education, a unit of both the Board 
of Education and the Board of Missions, 
renders this service. Many people make 
the program possible. 

Wesley Foundation directors and di- 
rectors of religious life on college cam- 
puses recommend the students. The 
various departments of the Board of 
Missions supply the names of mission- 
aries on furlough. The Joint Section of 
Education and Coultivation provides 
honoraria for overseas students. The 
Joint Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion gathers the names of those available, 
receives requests from deans of camps and 
assemblies, and itinerates the missionary 
guests. The agency requesting a mission- 
ary representative contributes a flat sum 
to a pool fund to help take care of travel 
expenses. 

For more detailed information, write 
to: Itineration, Joint Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 
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The Four Dimensions 


~~ REPORT 
on the Mid-Quadrennial 


Promotional Conference 


of Benevolences 


What's the score on Methodist gen- 
eral benevolences? 

Last fall Methodist leaders from the 
various annual conferences began ask- 
ing that question in a series of confer- 
ences. Here are some of the things they 
found out. 

The statements are quotations from 
the reporters who summarized the dis- 
cussions in idea-trading workshops. 
The 14 points are statements on which 
there was wide agreement among work- 
shops in all eight conferences. 


Taking part were bishops, district 
superintendents, and chairmen of 
Conference Commissions on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, and World Serv- 
ice and Finance. Staff leadership was 
provided by the general Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation and 
Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance. In all, 1,070 took part. 

Together, the conferences covered 
nearly all of the U.S. church. They 


were held as shown at right. 


Height, Depth, Breadth, Length 


by Ben F,. Lehmberg 


Our program must be a Four Dimen- 
sional Program. We have heard much 
about three dimension movies and 
even TV, but in our Christian task the 

three dimensional program is not 
enough—it must have four dimen- 
sions. 

Our program must have height. We 
must aim high. 

This is a world of struggle. It is im- 
perative that if we are to be effective 
Christians we must have an adequate 
Christian strategy for the facing of this 
hour. 

That means we must aim high. We 
must aim high in our giving. Giving 
for others in The Methodist Church 
comes to only a few cents over four 
dollars for each member. The total 
looks big but the individual giving 
actually is small. 

We must, therefore, aim high in our 
commitment. The figures we have 
been given indicate we Methodists are 
not a wholly dedicated people. Stew- 
ardship involves not only the giving 
of money. Stewardship involves the 
giving of one’s self. 

We must also aim high in expand- 
ing our whole missionary program. 
We were encouraged to learn of new 
work in Hawaii, Alaska, Oklahoma 
and Kansas among the Indians, in 
Africa, and elsewhere. 
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It is encouraging to know that only 
6 per cent of the total income from 
our World Service and Advance Spe- 
cials is used for administration. An- 
other 4 per cent is used for culti- 
vation and education. Ninety per 
cent goes directly to the field. As the 
giving for these causes is increased 
there can be an expansion of our pro- 
gram. 

Our program must have depth. 
That’s the second dimension. We will 
never aim very high until we have 
deep concerns. How deep is our con- 
cern? 

The concerned church never thinks 
of the World Service asking as a tax. 
It is, instead, an opportunity to witness 
for Jesus Christ and is looked upon as 
a privilege. The more our churches 
realize that, the more willing they will 
become to go beyond minimum ask- 
ings and go the second, third, and 
fourth miles. 

I was happy that so much was said 
about “personalizing World Service.” 
The minister who spends two minutes 
each Sunday morning informing his 
congregation of a phase of our World 
Service program is to be commended. 
He shares concern. 

Make use of filmstrips and films in 
ofhcial board meetings, in church- 
school classes, and other organizations. 
Invite missionaries to speak. Be posi- 


Promotional Conferences, 


1958-59 


Sept. 16-17—Evanston, Ill., North Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction and portion of Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction. The Rev. George A. 
Fallon, reporter. 

Nov. 20-21—New Orleans, La., New 
Orleans Areas of Central Jurisdiction, 
The Rev. P. L. S. Woods, reporter. 

Dec. 1-2—Salt Lake City, Utah, portion 
of Western Jurisdiction. The Rev. 
Ben F. Lehmberg, reporter. 

Dec. 4-5—San Francisco, Calif., portion 
of Western Jurisdiction. The Rev. R. 
Marvin Stuart, reporter. 

Dec. 10-11—Charleston, S.C., Atlantic 
Coast Area of Central Jurisdiction. The 
Rev. J. A. Curry, reporter. 

Feb. 17-19—Atlanta, Ga., Southeastern 
Jurisdiction (in connection with Juris- 
dictional Convocation). The Rev. Wil- 
son O. Weldon, reporter. 

Apr. 2-3—Wheeling, W.Va., Pittsburgh 
Area of Northeastern Jurisdiction. The 
Rev. Aldred P. Wallace, reporter. 

Apr. 7-9—Kansas City, Mo., South Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction (in connection with 
Jurisdictional Convocation). The Rev. 
Paul V. Galloway, reporter. 





tive in speaking about money, a neces- 
sary item to carry the message of 
Christ to a waiting world. Be con- 
cerned. 

The calendar sent out to our min- 
isters showing the birthdays of our 
missionaries and suggesting prayers 
daily for certain fields of service is, in 
my opinion, a splendid idea. We must 
pray for the work of the Kingdom 
throughout the world. 

As our concern grows our Advance 
Special Program will grow, too. This 
Advance Program can help to per- 
sonalize the entire World Service pro- 
gram. 

Our program must have breadth. 
That is the third dimension. 

Just how broad is our interest? 
When we realize that we have only a 
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The Findings Agreed 


Certain main recommendations 
emerged as common concerns of all 
eight conferences. Their recommenda- 
tions disagreed in. detail, of course. But 
on significant points of direction there 
was agreement. 

Here are some of the points on 
which all or most of the conferences 
made statements: 

1. World Service is basic. Our giving 
for World Service must be maintained 
at or above the level of the annual ap- 
portionments. 

2. It may be wise for General Con- 
ference to provide for yearly changes 
in the World Service apportionment, 
to take account of inflation, growth of 
the church, and the needs of agen- 
cies that depend upon World Service. 
3. Advance Specials should be main- 
tained as a separate, personalized chan- 
nel of giving. Specials should not be 
included with any over-all budget. 

4. A goal of the Advance should be 
for every Methodist to participate, 
even if his share of necessity be small. 
The pilot projects now under way to 
encourage wider sharing in the Ad- 
vance is endorsed and encouraged. 

5. There is a vital place for the four 
special days with offering designated 


few more than 1,000 missionaries in 
the field of the Division of World Mis- 
sions and less than 225 serving in the 
field under the Division of National 
Missions, we may wonder. 

Here is where the program of Chris- 
tian stewardship comes in. A man 
shows his interest in anything by the 
way he puts his money into it. Perhaps 
our members are not interested because 
they have not been informed. The sug- 
gestion that we need to promote a pro- 
gram rather than a budget is full of 
good common sense. Promote a pro- 
gram and our laymen will become in- 
terested. They will put their money 
where their interest is. 

We come to the fourth dimension 
—length. 

How long? How long must we 
carry on? How long must we keep on 
expanding? 

As long as there is a Gospel and a 
Christ. As long as this world has men 
and women in it. As long as men need 
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by General ‘Conference: the Week of 
Dedication, Race Relations. Day, 
Methodist Student Day and World- 
wide Communion Sunday. All 
churches should be urged to observe 
them. Even where a budget item re- 
places the offerings, the days should 
be observed for their educational value. 
6. The Methodist Television Ministry 
is a “must” in our day. The TV Min- 
istry Fund deserves wide support in 
order to get more Christian content 
into television programing. 

7. The quadrennial Emphasis on 
Christian Higher Education has 
proved its worth. It is recommended 
that each annual conference promote 
this emphasis to the fullest degree 
possible. 

8. The fourth Sunday of each month 
should be observed in all churches as 
World Service Sunday, providing for 
the traditional church-school offering 
for World Service and making use of 
the Fourth Sunday Leaflets and other 
resources to educate Methodists about 
World Service. 

9. Our people need a better under- 
standing of World Service work and 
needs. This can be done in the Sunday 
service, in church-school departments 
and classes, in the MYF, by using 
films, literature and reports. 


the gospel and need the Church. 

We are in an unfinished business. 
We must continue marching on, we 
must continue expanding, as long as 
the world needs a Christ and his Gos- 
ple. 


With What We Have 


by George A. Fallon 


There is no question but that a great 
job is being done with the monies which 
are available to the agencies represented 
here. 

There must be no confusion about the 
vital necessity of the regular World 
Service program apart from Advance 
Specials. The regular World Service 
program is the foundation of the 
whole missionary enterprise in our 
church. It must never be relegated to a 
secondary place. It must never be placed 
opposite Advance Specials. In fact it is 
one great reason why Advance Specials 
are possible. 

The regular World Service program is 
the total church sharing a total task. 


10. Methodists who travel have a 
unique opportunity to see missionary 
work and other phases of Methodist 
outreach. All who make trips—at home 
—or abroad—are urged to see the work 
of their church and report back home 
what they have seen, This includes 
trips arranged for this specific pur- 
11. We must make wider use of the 
every-member canvass. All Methodist 
churches are urged to utilize the re- 
sources of the Board of Lay Activities: 
both its training program and its ma- 
terials for local-church use. 

12. Regular reports on benevolence 
giving should be made by churches to 
the district superintendent or to the 


bishop's office. 


13. Benevolence apportionments are 
divided between World Service on the 
one hand and conference benevolences 
on the other. The ratio of this division 
deserves careful attention by each an- 
nual conference, but there ought not 
be a uniform churchwide ratio. 

14. It is important that churches ac- 
cepting special projects clear them with 
proper authorities. Methodist strength 
ought not to be sapped by these out- 
side interests—often worthy, but un- 
related to the church. 


. 


There is no possible substitute nor can 
there ever be for the regular ongoing 
World Service program. 

World Service is an opportunity to 
witness to our love of Christ and to share 
in the carrying of his cross. But it is only 
a minimum opportunity at that. We are 
held together not by comfort and con- 
venience—not even by organization, even 
though we are Methodists—but by com- 
mitment to the will of God and the love 
of Christ for us and our love for him. 


Must Be 
a Witnessing Church 
by P. L. S. Woods 


We must become a “Witnessing 
Church”—evidencing and demonstrating 
complete loyalty to Jesus Christ, fostering 
a strong program of evangelism, Chris- 
tianizing social relations, and giving hope 
to men and women in this world and in 
the world to come; witnessing for Christ 
as individuals and as institutions. 

We are aware of the fact that in spite 
of all we seem to be doing we haven't 
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begun to sail the ship in the deeper 
waters of opportunity and challenge. Our 
people do not appear to be totally com- 
mitted in terms of monetary support, time 
given, and talent used. 

We are faced with the responsibility of 
awakening and enlivening a passion for 
“The church beyond our window” in 
the hearts and minds of our people. 


Goals 
—Not Limits 
by Wilson O. Weldon 


In the face of ever-rising costs of liv- 
ing, our revenues are not at all sufficient 
for the tremendous tasks. Our Methodist 
people are giving only in part of that 
which is truly needed. If stewardship is 
the giving of one’s self, then we have a 
long, long way to go because the figures 
reveal that as individuals we are only 
partially committed and partially in- 
volved in this tremendous undertaking. 

World Service giving is the broad 
foundation of the Methodist outreach. In 
accepting and paying the apportion- 
ments, we are moving toward goals and 
not limitations; we are proving our loyalty 
to what our whole church believes we 
should do. 

We must face the disturbing fact that 
25 out of 100 annual conferences look 
upon World Service asking as a maxi- 
mum, and year after year pay only what 


is asked. Since the apportionment is a 
symbol of our concern for others, we 
must strive to get away from any concept 
of taxation, and move beyond it. 

The Advance program has earned a 
rightful place in our structure. Yet, it 
should not only grieve but stir us to 
realize that half of all our churches are 
not participating in any way in the Ad- 
vance program. Only one-half of our 
churches are carrying the Advance load. 

The goal of having a Special in each 
of the four areas should be promoted and 
interpreted. Let us avoid the idea of 
“token” gifts just in order to be listed. 
Instead, let the high values of wide and 
varied participation be heralded. 


The Baseline and 
Lifeline 
by Paul V. Galloway 


World Service is the baseline and life- 
line of our church. It is a body into which 
we incarnate love, life and soul. It is part 
of our fellowship and call. The apportion- 
ment of it should be looked upon as a 
minimum asking, not a ceiling. 

We cannot escape facing World Serv- 
ice generously and faithfully if we are 
responsible Christians or churchmen. 
While we want it to have life and to be- 
come easier to pay, we must pay it 
whether it is glamorized or not. World 
Service must never be handled in a fool- 


ish or flimsy manner. It is like meeting a 
family budget—that isn’t always our idea 
of family recreation, but paid bills show 
love, responsibility, denial and strength 
of character. 

World Service is the church at work. 
It is made up of agencies, persons, causes 
and calls. On every day of the year World 
Service is at work for us. 

A worship service was being telecast 
on a terrible Sunday when there was ice 
and snow that prevented people from 
leaving their homes. The minister said: 

“I want to remind you that while you 
are in your home or in this church The 
Methodist Church is out in all kinds of 
weather. In the heat of Africa and South 
America it is holding meetings; on the - 
islands of Japan and Borneo they are hav- 
ing Sunday School; in India a hospital 
is ministering to patients this very mo- 
ment; while in Bolivia hundreds are to- 
gether in our schools and churches 
hearing our Murray Dicksons and others 
promote God’s truths. Sunday Schools 
are meeting in Japan and Mexico. 
Dwayne Sutar is helping someone to 
plow in the Philippines, since there is a 
day’s difference in time. Stewardship is 
being promoted in Alaska, the temper- 
ance cause in youth camps, and an Indi- 
an missionary preaches in Kansas or 
Oklahoma. In at least 50 nations World 
Service is working for us while we gather 
here.” 





Evangelism Is Enlistment 


We Methodists Are 


not winning enough 
not keeping enough 


not consecrated 
enough 


The Year of Enlistment 
can change this. 


There has been a growing convic- 
tion on the part of bishops, district 
superintendents, and other leaders of 
the church that The Methodist Church 
is 
e Not winning enough persons 
e Not keeping enough persons 
and that the majority of members are 
e Not consecrated enough. 

Nor is this conviction confined only 
to the leaders of the church at large. 
Thousands of pastors and consecrated 
lay men and women realize that this is 
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true in their own local churches. They 
are becoming concerned that their 
churches do something about it. 

There simply are 
e Not enough Christians 
e Not enough Methodist Christians 
and those who call themselves Meth- 
odists are 
e Not Christian enough. 

While the total report for 1959 will 
not be complete for some months yet, 
in 1958 the 9% million Methodists in 
the United States won only 373,000 by 
profession of faith. That is one new 
person for every 26 Methodists. Con- 
sidering the fact that there are 70 
million unchurched people in the 
United States, the number of persons 
won simply are not enough. 

Even though 373,000 new persons 
were won, the net gain in membership 
in 1958 was only 125,000, approxi- 
mately one-third of the intake. The 
Methodist Church had to take in three 


persons to keep one. 


There were fewer than 100,000 
names removed from the rolls of Meth- 
odist churches in 1958 because of 
death. More than 200,000 names were 
removed by quarterly conference ac- 
tion. These represent persons the 
church had lost sight of, or who had 
been allowed to fall by the wayside. 
Methodism is not keeping enough peo- 
ple. 

The population of the United States 
increased 1.8 per cent in 1958 but 
Methodist membership increased only 
1.3 per cent. The Methodist Church 
did not keep up even with population 
growth. 

Conference leaders can make similar 
studies in arithmetic for their confer- 
ences. District leaders can do the same 
for their districts. When pastors, of- 
ficial boards, and commissions on mem- 
bership and evangelism do likewise for 
their own churches, they will see the 
situation as it is locally. Then they will 
be constrained to implore the help of 
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God, and be moved to do something 
about it. 

Could it be that we are not winning 
enough because we are not consecrated 
enough? Not consecrated enough to 
have the concern to want to win 
enough? And not consecrated enough 
to attract others and make them want 
to know our Christ and join our com- 
pany? 

Could it be that we are not keeping 
enough because we are not consecrated 
enough? Because when we get them 
to Christ we do not get Christ into 
them? Because when we get them into 
the church we do not get the church 
into them? Consequently they become 
inactive and indifferent, and when 
they move they are not concerned 
about identifying themselves with an- 
other Methodist church. 

We need to be concerned with num- 
bers, yes! Numbers are persons. If it is 
good to have one Christian, it is better 
to have two. If it is good for a church 
to have 100 members or 400 or 600, 
it is better for it to have 125 or 450 or 
680. Quantity is important and is not 
to be overlooked. 

3ut quality is also important. Our 
concern and our evangelism must be 
more than a surface concern. We must 
have depth evangelism. We must make 
quality Christians. The goal of The 
Methodist Church must ever be 
Christ’s standard of Christian perfec- 
tion, Paul’s desire that we be mature 
persons in Christ. 

It is not for a church to choose be- 
tween quantity and quality. It is not 
either-or. It is both-and. It is for every 
Methodist church to strive for both 
quantity and quality. A Methodist 
church must strive both for more 
Christians and for better Christians. 

So it is that the Council of Bishops 
termed the Year of Enlistment (1959- 
60 in the Emphasis on the Local 
Church) a Year of Total Enlistment. 
The bishops listed three purposes: 
|. Total enlistment of every member. 
2. Total enlistment of all the unen- 
listed. 

3. Total enlistment of the self. 

The total enlistment of every mem- 
ber is to be thought of in terms of 
every church using every member in 
some form of Christian activity. Active 
members become interested members 
and seldom become lost members. 

The total enlistment of the unen- 
listed is to be interpreted in the sense 
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of each church striving to seek out 
and win for Christ, the church, and 
the church school every person in its 
total community who is without Christ 
and without a church home. 

The total enlistment of the self is 
to be construed as every person making 
a full dedication of talents, time, and 
resources and a full commitment to 
Christian living in all relationships of 
life. Many people, especially young 
persons, are to be confronted with the 
necessities and opportunities for enlist- 
ment in the ministry and other full- 
time church vocations. 

There are many who are taking this 
challenge by our bishops seriously. 
They see it as the opportunity for the 
whole Methodist Church—and any 
Methodist church—to take this broad 
base and make definite plans to accom- 
plish these goals locally. 

The entire Southeastern Jurisdiction 
has developed and is promoting its own 
plan of “Total Enlistment for Christ” 
from September to December. This 
plan includes the following: 

1. Cultivation visitation in every 
home. 

2. A group meeting in homes each 
week for 10 weeks, with each family 
in the membership and constituency 
assigned to a group. 

3. Lay preaching utilized so that every 
church will have a preaching service 
every Sunday during these 10 weeks. 
4. Radio preaching and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

5. Religious census and making of full 
prospect list by every church. 

6. Organized visitation evangelism in 
every church for at least four nights. 


Superintendents and Pastors 


One bishop has released a statement 
under the heading: “What I Would 
Do If I Were a District Superintend- 
ent.” It includes these suggestions: 

1. Have an early meeting of pastors 
and lay leaders to present this em- 
phasis and to help plan a way of giving 
proper attention to the emphasis in 
every church in the district. 

2. Lift up specific suggestions to the 
pastors and local churches, such as: 

A. A series of sermons on Total En- 
listment. 

B. The official board consider the 
necessity of Total Enlistment and plan 
for it. 

C. A careful study of the present 
degree of participation by each church 


member in church activities. 

This study should take note of what 
each member is now doing in and for 
the church, of what members have 
more than one task, office and commit- 
tee assignment; the members who are 
only “Sunday attendants”; and the 
members who neither attend nor par- 
ticipate in church activities. 

D. A church council of division su- 
perintendents, chairmen of circles, the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism, and the pastor. The council 
should receive and study this report 
and work out ways and means to im- 
prove the situation. 

E. A fresh survey of the community 
to discover prospects. 

F. A thorough two-by-two visitation 
evangelism program until the last 
prospect has been reached. 

G. Full participation in whatever 
district, conference, area or jurisdic- 
tion program is planned. 

H. A great “Day of Commitment” 
when the persons won for Christ 
identify themselves with his Church 
at its altar. 


Total Enlistment Materials 


The General Board of Evangelism 
has prepared Total Enlistment ma- 
terials to be released by Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials (1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.) 

At the heart of these materials are 
“My Total Enlistment” Folders, 100 
for $2 and “My Total Enlistment” 
Cards, 100 for 60¢, to be presented to 
every member. The folders challenge 
a person to give his total self. 

A brochure, Evangelism in the Year 
of Total Enlistment, contains a state- 
ment of the purposes and plans of the 
program, makes some specific sugges- 
tions, and presents the materials avail- 
able upon order from Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials. Samples have been 
sent to all district superintendents. Any 
pastor may have samples upon request. 

Invaluable to the local church and 
its evangelistic leaders is the plan book- 
let, entitled, Total Enlistment Mission 
in a Methodist Church. This booklet 
includes a large section on “Enlisting 
the Unenlisted.” Single copies, 15¢; 6 
for 50¢; 14 for $1. Order from Method- 
ist Evangelistic Materials. 

Pray that this may be the greatest 
year thus far in the life of your church. 

See page 39 for coupon to order 
Total Enlistment materials. 
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y will fave to serve their communities 


LET'S START THEM RIGHT .......... 





Planning to start a new Methodist 
church? It’s a thrilling idea! 

This year and for years to come 
Methodists will be building hundreds 
of new churches, 

If we are to get ready for 1965, 1975, 
and the year 2000, with the tremen- 
dous population potentials predicted 
by census experts, we must “stir up 
the gift of God that is within us’— 
and get busy. 

If we start new churches, we should 
do our best to start them right. 

The Methodist Church has accumu- 
lated a great deal of experience in this 
sort of endeavor. Drawing on these 
resources, we venture to offer sugges- 
tions on how to start. 


Find an Area of Need 


The first step is to discover where 
a new Methodist church is needed. 

“Suburbia” is the obvious place for 
a new church. It is lush territory. The 
influx of large numbers of people in 
and near our cities has developed 
thousands of new communities. 

There is need in the inner city itself 
where Methodism must continue to 
minister. Indeed, it must take the initia- 
tive in starting new congregations 
especially for the new groups of people 
moving in. As never before, these are 
people with Protestant background. 
Remodeling structures and revising 
programs may be the answer when 
some existing churches take a new 
look at themselves and their responsi- 
bilities. 

There are more people per square 
block in the inner city than ever be- 
fore. We are not bringing our historic 
ministry to them. Let us combine our 
skills in evangelism and church ex- 
tension and attack this problem, the 
deteriorating inner city structure. 
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However, it is not yet time to write 
off the great rural areas of America. 
True, changes are taking place. In 
many counties population is decreas- 
ing, modes of life differ from the olden 
days. Only through careful study and 
co-operation will the rural churches 
continue to render their great service. 
Here is a continuing challenge, being 
met in varying ways. Some rural 
churches will relocate, some will con- 
solidate, while others will improve their 
program and add facilities. 

Our bishops are wise to ask us to 
seek out places that may have been 
neglected and face the opportunities 
of service which they present. This 
could include a second church in 
many a county-seat town or small 
city. 

Find the place of need in your area 
and begin planning now. 

Every Conference Board of Missions 
is asked by the Discipline to survey 
its church extension needs and make a 
priority list of projects. It thus indicates 
the timetable by which the conference 
will promote church extension in its 
true sense. For this, survey is essential. 

Pertinent facts can often be found 
in studies made by city planners, 
utility companies or school officials. 
The knowledge they possess fits into 
church extension planning. Often they 
will share it. 

Where a comity committee is func- 
tioning, get a Methodist allocation 
for the territory desired. 


Reaching the Decision 
At last Methodist leaders reach a 


conclusion: we must begin a new 
church in this specific place. Another 
instance of modern pioneering begins. 
Methodism is splendidly organized to 
do the job through: 


1. The bishop, who is interested and 
should be consulted in planning. 
2. The district superintendent, whose 
key leadership marshalls the forces for 
success in the enterprise. 
3. Methodist pastors and laymen in 
the community, who are interested in 
meeting the needs and in proper spac- 
ing and location of new churches. 
They will help by survey work, reli- 
gious census, visitation evangelism 
efforts and financial support. 
4. Conference, district and city mis- 
sion boards, urban life committees and 
their leaders. 
5. The strong “mother” church, offer- 
ing generous support as a sponsor. 
Often the “mother” gives the site, 
members, ministerial leadership and 
financial assistance. 
6. People living in the area selected— 
do not forget them! They have an all- 
compelling interest in building their 
own house of worship and in forming 
the new congregation. 

The hour of decision comes when 
these leaders and groups make definite 
plans for a new church. 


Getting Started 


At this point the district superin- 
tendent faces three immediate prob- 
lems: 

1. Membership—a community survey 
and visitation evangelism program is 
essential to find prospective families 
and charter members. A gathering of 
these new people for planning leads to 
definite organization. 

2. Temporary meeting place—until a 
first unit can be erected. The church 
will arrange to meet in a school, home, 
theater, barn, or other building. 

3. A pastor—experienced, well-trained 
leadership is required. As soon as pos- 
sible, get the pastor appointed and on 
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the field. Temporarily the superin- 
tendent, a pastor or associate from a 
nearby church, a retired minister, local 
preacher or a layman may serve the 
new group. 

Buying the Site 

The Division of National Missions 
(1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 
has a check list naming 33 points to 
guide in selecting a site. Basic factors 
are size, spacing and location. 

The new church should be well lo- 
cated, a proper distance from our exist- 
ing churches and easily available to 
the people it will serve. By all means, 
get sufficient land for the future— 
never less than three acres, and five 
acres or more when available. 

Get a fee-simple title with the 
Methodist trust clause for the new 
property as required by the Discipline. 
The site should be paid for when con- 
struction begins. 

Architecture Is Important 

You will be using what you build 
on this site for a long time. Build cor- 
rectly, and the use and enjoyment of 
the property will be vastly increased. 

With the first unit, it is wise to lay 
out the general over-all development 
of future buildings. Architects can 
show the mass and location of suc- 
cessive building stages for sanctuary, 
chapel, educational facilities, social 
room, and other quarters. Off-street 
parking must be planned. Today it is 
a must. 

Sound architectural plans are also 
a must. The Division of National Mis- 
sions has a competent Department of 
Architecture where plans are reviewed 
as a free service to the church. The 
department's architects often suggest 
changes which will be both helpful 
and economical. Submit your plans in 
the preliminary stages, before working 
drawings are begun. 


The Money Factor 


Financing the project makes one 
wish that every church had a “money 
tree.” However, help can come from 
many sources. Among them are: 

1. The annual conference is often 
generous with new church projects. 
2. Districts have developed active pro- 
grams. 

3. The $10 or Builders Clubs have be- 
come a popular method of bringing 
financial help to new churches (see 
God’s Green Thumbs, Tue Metuop- 
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ist Story, February, 1959, page 6). 
4. A conference-wide Church Exten- 
sion Day offering, perhaps based on 
“one day’s pay.” 

5. A district fund-raising crusade. One 
district in 1957 raised over $300,000 in 
this manner for purchasing new sites. 
6. Sale of property in relocation of 
churches provides funds. 

7. New in Methodist usage is the 
provision in the Discipline, {J 173.2, 
which authorizes a church to mortgage 
its property to get a loan for aiding a 
new church. 

8. Financial help is given by a strong 
sponsoring church under the “mother” 
church plan. Perhaps the site is given, 
the new minister's salary paid in whole 
or in part, and the building loan under- 
written. 

9. The new members in the congrega- 
tion contribute. 

10. There are two kinds of aid from 
the Division of National Missions. 
The Section of Home Missions has 
limited funds available to supplement 
pastoral support in new projects for 
the first two or three years. In the Sec- 
tion of Church Extension are limited 
funds for donations for building pur- 
poses. 

A loan to a new church often re- 
quires underwriting or endorsement 
by district or conference mission 
boards for added security. 

How to apply? Consult your district 
superintendent and conference board 
leaders. Careful consideration is given 
to all requests and priority given to 
missions and new congregations. 


New Church Has a Program 


The new church must be organized 
and constituted. The Discipline, 
| 1930, has a meaningful form for 
this. 

As the church gets under way, it 
assumes responsibilities and soon has 
a budget and a full program of work. 
It must assimilate its members and 
grow into self-support. 

Of great value is the work of a 
long-range policy and planning com- 
mittee to keep the church moving 
ahead in both program and facilities. 

New churches have discovered that 
fund-raising efforts for additional 


building stages are most successfully 
projected on a two-year pledge basis. 


Dr. Johns is a director in the Section of 
Church Extension of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions of the Methodist Board of 
Missions. His responsibility is in the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction. 











The Department of Finance and 
Field Service can help at this point. 
In this Year of Enlistment we can 
look with satisfaction at a number of 
fine new churches now at work. 
These new churches will enlist thou- 
sands of persons in the Methodist 
fellowship, many of them as yet un- 
born. Here is the future of Methodism 
in America. It is being decided now. 
Christ said: “The harvest truly is 
plenteous but the laborers are few; 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 
This reminds us to give our best to 
build the houses of God so needed 
to bring Christ to our people. 


Pioneering 
Methodists 





by Mary McLeod 
The Methodist Church needs to be 


pioneering today even as it did in the 
days of the circuit riders. 

This is the belief of the Rev. Thomas 
D. Ryan, Jr., pastor of Lake Shore 
Church in Jacksonville, Fla. And his life 
has given expression to this belief. He has 
led five new congregations into becoming 
firmly established churches with thriving 
church schools in 11 years. 

These five churches, located in Geor- 
gia and Florida, have a combined mem- 
bership of approximately 1,000. They are 
the Orange Park (Fla.) Church; the 
Skyland Church in Chamblee, Ga.; the 
Northwoods Church in Doraville, Ga.; 
the Osceola Church in Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and the Marietta Mission in Jacksonville. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Ryan was a 
Florida schoolteacher. He told his dis- 
trict superintendent of his desire to 
preach. The district superintendent sug- 
gested that Mr. Ryan assist in starting a 
new church and church school in the 
Orange Park community, seven miles 
from where he was living. 
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The schoolteacher got busy with 
studies leading to the local preacher's 
license and went to work in Orange 
Park. Twenty-three church members 
were added and the church-school mem- 
bership grew to around 50 that year. 

The second year the small congrega- 
tion was able, with the help of the city 
mission board, to buy the former town 
hall lot. The board also gave some money 
toward the purchase of a chapel from 
nearby Camp Blanding. The congrega- 
tion bought a hospital ward. The chapel 
and ward together made an adequate 
church plant. 

About 70 new members were added 
the second year and church-school mem- 
bership grew to more than 100. A three- 
bedroom parsonage was built, an organ 
was purchased, and improvements such 
as landscaping and an artesian well were 
added. 

During Mr. Ryan’s third year with the 
Orange Park Church, he was able to join 
the conference on trial. In 1953 he went 
to Emory University, Atlanta, to attend 
seminary. In June he was appointed to 
the Skyland Church in Chamblee, an 


Atlanta suburb. 


Meet in Washateria 
The Skyland Church was only a few 


months old. Thirty-five members were 
meeting in a basement “washateria.” 
They were soon able to move into a 
school auditorium. 

The group began to grow rapidly. 
Within a year the membership had risen 
to more than 100. Plans for construction 
of the first unit—a chapel and the base- 
ment floor of the first wing of the edu- 
cational plant—were well under way 
during that first year. 

While building plans were being 
drafted, Mr. Ryan interested the con- 
gregation in a community three miles 
away which needed a Methodist church. 
It was Northwoods, a new subdivision. 

Mr. Ryan, another Emory student, and 
the Skyland congregation conducted a 
survey in Northwoods. They found a 
large number of Methodists. With the 
consent of the district superintendent, 
services were begun in a community 
building. 

This group grew rapidly and within 
three months the Northwoods Church 
had begun formal organization. With the 
help of the developers of the area, a gift 
was made to the church of several choice 
lots on a hill in the center of the com- 
munity. 

“The thing we were most proud of 
was that the Skyland Church was will- 
ing to take on the responsibility of or- 
ganizing this new church before Skyland 
was in its own permanent quarters. This 
project gave Skyland a sense of concern 
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and interest in others even while they 
were in their own infancy,” Mr. Ryan ex- 
plains. 

Mr. Ryan was graduated from Candler 
School of Theology in 1955 and returned 
to Florida. His first appointment was the 
Inman Memorial Church in Jacksonville. 
It wasn’t long before he became aware 
of a new community, Osceola Forest, 
about four miles away. It had no church. 

There were about 100 homes in the 
area. A survey was made by Inman Me- 
morial members and with the consent of 
the district superintendent and the ex- 
ecutive secretary for church extension, an 
acre of land was bought and a church was 
built. A local preacher was appointed to 
lead the new church. 

The parent church had fewer than 
200 members and it couldn’t give finan- 
cial backing to the new church. But In- 
man Memorial did give several persons 
to teach church-school classes, to lead 
some services, and to help direct activities 
of the new church. 

Osceola Forest residents underwrote 
most of the expenses in organizing their 
own church. The local mission organi- 
zation purchased an acre of land and the 
District Board of Church Extension gave 
$3,000 toward the project. 

After a year and three months as pas- 
tor of the Inman Memorial Church, Mr. 
Ryan was appointed to Lake Shore 
Church in Jacksonville. Here, again, he 
interested members in church extension. 


A Dead Church Is Revived 


They found a community on the west 
side of the city, called Marietta, where 
there had been a Methodist church. But 
during the depression the small church 
had closed along with others. 

The old building was still standing, 
but it was inadequate. A survey showed 
that there were enough people to start a 
new Methodist church. As a result of the 
survey, the district superintendent de- 
cided that the best way for the new group 
to organize would be as a mission church 
under the Lake Shore Church. 

The new church and church school 
were organized. A local preacher was put 
in charge. Lake Shore continues to show 
its interest by sending an organist or 
pianist to play for the Marietta Mission, 
by sending a lay speaker at least once a 
month, and in other ways. 

Lake Shore Church, only 13 years old 
itself and with about one fourth of the 
buildings that it needs, finds it rather 
difficult to give a great deal of financial 
support. Mr. Ryan feels, however, that 
his congregation needs to be challenged 
by the necessity of helping other people 





Miss McLeod works with the press depart- 
ment of the Division of the al Church 
of the Methodist Board of Education. 


although their own needs are critical. 
Eventually the Marietta Mission will be 
organized to become a church. 

“A number of interesting things have 
come out of sponsoring new churches,” 
Mr. Ryan says. “One of the men from 
Inman who helped in organizing the new 
church at Osceola Forest has since felt 
called to the ministry. Even though he 
was in his fifties, he is now one of the 
accepted supplies in the Jacksonville Dis- 
trict. He is doing an outstanding job at 
our Huttle Chapel. 

“Then, too, I find that a number of 
people get new vision and develop new 
interests as they participate in starting a 
new church.” 


Four 

— Churches 
“Sponsor 
Another 





A new congregation is being formed in 
Lexington, Ky., through the co-operation 
of four Methodist churches. 

The formation of this church was de- 
layed for several years, mainly because of 
the lack of a meeting place. Not until 
a lot had been bought and paid for could 
definite plans be presented for building. 

The project took on new life when the 
Rev. M. P. McClure, district superin- 
tendent, called a joint quarterly confer- 
ence of the four Methodist churches in 
Lexington. Dr. McClure presented a 
statement regarding the situation and 
suggested procedures whereby the con- 
gregation could be formed. 

A city board of church extension was 
organized, composed of pastors of the 
churches, three representatives elected 
by the four quarterly conferences, and 
the district superintendent. This board 
was instructed to study the situation and 
to bring in a report for further considera- 
tion. 

Reporting to another joint quarterly 
conference of the Lexington churches, 
the board recommended the purchasing 
of two sites immediately, with priority to 
be given to plans for building the first 
unit on one of the sites. 

The four quarterly conferences adopted 
this plan. The result was that Centenary 
Church placed $4,000 a year in its budget 
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for church extension over the next few 
years; Epworth Church underwrote $20,- 
000; First Church, $25,000; and Park 
Church pledged $15,000. Each of these 
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churches has present building programs 
or debt for past programs. 

In addition to these contributions, the 
Lexington District Board of Church Ex- 


—A Country Church Lives 


by Mrs. A. A. McGowin 


When the doors are opened in a small 
country church after it has been inactive 
for two years and partially inactive since 
World War II, it seems as though spring 
has come. 

This happened to Douglas Chapel 
which is located about 20 miles from 
Brewton, Ala. 

This church was organized in 1903. 
For 25 years the church couldn’t ade 
quately seat the congregation at revival 
time. There was an active, interested 
membership. 

3ut people moved away during World 
War II and the program dwindled to only 
one sermon each month. The doors 
finally were closed in 1955. 

In June, 1957, the Rev. Fred L. 
Hosey was appointed to the Cedar Hill 
Church in Brewton. The Andalusia dis- 
trict superintendent, the Rev. G. W. 
Kerlin, asked Mr. Hosey to reactivate 
Douglas Chapel. 

The Brewton pastor became interested 
in the closed church. He began to visit, 
pray, and inquire as to whether people 
would like to have services at Douglas 
Chapel again. 

Fifty people attended a meeting at the 
chapel in October, 1957, and decided to 
reopen the church. Mr. Hosey began 
conducting semi-monthly services. 

The building was ready to collapse. 
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Ihe windows were broken, the steps 
were shaky. The piano had been taken to 
a member's home for safekeeping. 

With a gift of $500 from the Board of 
Church Extension, contributions from 
interested members and friends, and usa- 
ble material from the old building, mem- 
bers built a new frame church at another 
location. Some 125 people attended the 
homecoming and consecration program 


on Nov. 16, 1958. 
onrh 


ee 





Before... 


Lack of interest, shifting population, and 
sporadic services finally caused Douglas 
Chapel Church to close its doors in 1955. 





Executive committee of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Board of Church Ex- 
tension checks site of Twinn Oaks 
Church. L to r: Claude G. Sageser, 
Dennis Cravens, the Rev. M. P. 
McClure, Senator John C. Anggelis, 
William E. Savage. 


tension donated $10,000 toward the pur- 
chase of one of the sites. The Confer- 
ence Board of Church Extension has 
$9,000 in its treasury to be given when 
the first unit is started. 

A survey has been made to discover 
prospective members. Services were to 
begin in May or early June, with Bishop 
William T. Watkins and Dr. McClure 
preparing a statement for simultaneous 
announcement at the four churches. 

A_ pastor for Twinn Oaks Methodist 
Church, was to be appointed in June. 


Again 


Now church school is held each Sun- 
day morning, prayer meeting every 
Thursday evening, and worship services 
are conducted the first and third Sunday 
afternoon of each month. We are looking 
forward to organizing a Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service in the church now. 

With the help of God, the pastor and 
his wife, and dedicated Christians, 
Douglas Chapel Methodist Church is liv- 
ing again. 





... and after 
With the help of a nearby pastor, laymen 
built this mew church. It was consecrated 
at autumn homecoming services in 1958. 
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Seth 


Muse 


The Rev. Marion J. Creeger, left, of the General Commission on Chaplains and Armed 
Services Personnel, and the Rev. John R. McLaughlin of the Methodist Commission on 


Chaplains, visited Protestant chaplains 


Methodists in Service 
Top Largest Conference 


Methodists in military service out- 
number those in the largest annual con- 
ference of The Methodist Church. 

There are 350,067 Methodists in the 
U.S. armed forces. Add their depend- 
ents who live on or near military bases 
and the total comes to almost 700,000. 
The largest annual conference is Vir- 
ginia, with 332,671 members. 

The 451 Methodist chaplains in mili- 
tary service almost equal the number of 
ministers in two average-sized Methodist 
annual conferences. 

Each day approximately 280 Method- 
ists enter military service and on an 
average day some 334 Methodists return 
to civilian life from military service. 

The Rev. John R. McLaughlin, gen- 
eral secretary of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, explains that Meth- 
odists need to be alerted to their obliga- 
tions in serving members of the armed 
forces. He urges Methodist churches to 
have definite programs designed: 

e To provide pre-induction counseling 
and encouragement to be a lay witness. 
e To keep in touch with service men 
and women by regular letters, church 
bulletins, and other methods of com- 
munication. 

e To work with chaplains and seek out 
Methodists among the military personnel 
of nearby bases. 

e To welcome back members returning 
from military service and help them re- 
establish their church life. 

At the general church level there is 
need for study materials and training in 
evangelism for new chaplains. 

There are almost 200,000 children in 
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in Alaska and 


the Far East this spring. 
Sunday Schools on military bases. Many 
Methodist parents would like supple- 
mentary Methodist materials used in 
these schools. 

In addition to the 447 Methodist 
chaplains serving the military there are 
128 chaplains serving in civilian posts. 
These include chaplains in hospitals and 
homes, correctional institutions, industry, 
and the Veterans Administration. 

In its semi-annual meeting in April 
the Commission on Chaplains authorized 
a broadened program for civilian chap- 
lains. 

Upon recommendation of two study 
groups the commission agreed to do 
more in recruitment, endorsement and 
general oversight of the civilian chaplain 
program. 


To Study Social Issues 


One hundred forty Methodist women 
from all parts of the U.S. are expected 
to attend the National Seminar on Chris- 
tian Social Relations at Greensboro, 
N.C., July 21-31. 

The Woman's Division of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions is sponsoring the seminar which is 
held every four years. The purpose of 
the seminar is to give Methodist women 
an opportunity to consider intensively 
some aspect of Christian social relations. 

Theme for the seminar will be “The 
Family in a World of Rapid Social 
Change.” Those who attend will dis- 
cuss the implications of the theme for 
the program of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and the Wesleyan 
Service Guild. 

Sessions will be held on the campus 
of Bennett College, a women’s college 
supported by the Woman’s Division. 








NEW... for 9, 10, 
and 11 Year Olds 


BIBLE 
READINGS 


for Boys and Girls 


OW, BOYS AND GIRLS, ages nine, ten, 

and eleven years old can read 
the Bible and understand it! Here is 
a book of Bible readings carefully 
selected for use by children and 
printed in good, readable type suit- 
able for boys and girls. 


Stories Most Meaningful 
To Children 

The volume includes the whole sweep 
of the Bible story emphasizing the 
historical and religious aspects of the 
Bible. Included are stories of the 
patriarchs; Moses; the periods of the 
judges, kings, and prophets. Passages 
from the poetry and literature of 
the Old Testament are followed by 
stories from the New Testament. 
The passages chosen are those that 
have personal meaning for boys and 
girls. Boys and girls can read for 
themselves without adult help, and 
they are encouraged to use the Bible 
in devotions. Teachers and parents 
will welcome this volume—not a sub- 
stitute for the Bible, but an intro- 
duction to it. 

Colorful, Inspiring Illustrations 
Over 120 illustrations, 18 in full color. 
Designed especially for boys and girls 
9, 10, and 11 years old, it will stimu- 
late them to go to the entire Bible 
itself for further reading. Fill out the 
coupon on this page and order from 
your Publishing House right away. 
(TN) . postpaid, $3.00 


Introduce Your Children 
To the Bible With Selections 
From the RSV 





Order 
your copy 
today! 








Order from Dept. SP 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Chicago 1l « 


Detroit 1 
« New York 11 


Cincinnati 2 
Kansas City 6 
¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 « Richmond 16 « San Francisco 2 


Baltimore 3 « 
Dallas 1 


Please send me, postpaid 


. copies (y) 
of Bible Readings for Boys and Girls, $3.00 
each. 


(J Payment enclosed [] Charge to my account 
Add sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO 





Street 
SO ricenenieneninen-f 





) State 
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Evangelism Can Defeat 
Church’s Summer Slump 


Evangelism is a year-round project. A 
church should always be on the lookout 
to do all the good that it can in every 
way that it can. It should always exercise 
its twofold purpose of saving the unsaved 
and strengthening the Christian. 

Beginning in June, a number of 
churches fall into a slump in attendance 
and activity. But the church need not 
take a vacation from God. 

A good way to maintain interest 
throughout the summer months might 
be called evangelism through worship. 
By means of such an emphasis the church 
can make these months fruitful. 


Regular Services 

(he special summer worship emphasis 
should be built around the regular preach- 
ing services of the church. The pastor 
might give a series of sermons on such 
themes as “Developing and Deepening 
the Spiritual Life” or “The Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Churchman.” 

An interesting series may be arranged 
from the material in the little booklet, 
Basic Beliefs of the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert W. Hahn. This booklet is avail- 
able from the Tidings Department of the 
General Board of Evangelism (10¢ each; 
6 for 50¢). In this connection, Tidings 
has for use by the congregation a tract, 
Getting the Most Out of Worship, by G. 
Ernest Thomas (100 for $2) and a book, 
Spiritual Life Through Worship, by 
Clinton M. Cherry (50¢ each 12 or more, 
35¢ each). 





Whereas The Methodist Church 
in America was formally organized 
at a conference of ministers meeting 
in Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, 
Md., during the Christmas season 
of 1784 at which time Francis As- 
bury and Thomas Coke were chosen 
as our first bishops; plans were made 
for the founding of our first college; 
the work of our Methodist Book 
Concern was begun; and the founda- 
tions of our ecclesiastical structure 
were carefully and prayerfully laid; 

And whereas across the interven- 
ing years Methodism in. the United 
States has been blessed with a vast 
company of devoted preachers and 
laymen, some of them persons of 
great prominence, and many more 
of them persons living their lives and 
doing their work in quiet and some- 
times out-of-the-way places who 
have written many chapters of 
splendid Kingdom achievement un- 





Bishops Ask Observanee of 
Chureh’s 175th Anniversary 
A message to Methodists adopted by the Council of Bishops 


der the blessing of Almighty God; 

And whereas December, 1959 
will represent the completion of the 
first one hundred seventy-five years 
of organized Methodist work in this 
country; 

Be it therefore resolved that we, 
the Council of Bishops, hereby call 
upon our local churches to observe 
with appropriate ceremonies the 
week beginning Dec. 27 as the an- 
niversary of the organization of The 
Methodist Church in the United 
States. 

We call to the attention of our 
people the special anniversary nume- 
ber of Together scheduled for No- 
vember, 1959, and urge for it the 
widest possible distribution. 

We further recommend that ar- 
rangements be made for an appro- 
priate celebration of a nation-wide 
character in Baltimore, Md., during 
the Christmas season of 1959. 








As an integral part of this emphasis, 
the church should consider the following 
evangelistic activities: activation of the 
new members, enlistment of the member- 
ship, youth evangelism, and evangelistic 
preaching services. 

During the summer months, the 
church may plan specific activities for 





Church doP 





In a CRISIS world what must the 


Twelve leaders—7 pastors, 2 bishops, an editor, the presi- 
dent of a university, and a general board staff member— 


will help you find answers to this question in 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY FOR A STRUGGLING WORLD— 


which deserves to be “must” reading for ministers and laymen. 

















Name 
Street 
City Zone , State 
I enclose $. for pies of 





Christian Strategy for a Struggling World 


at $1.00 each, postpaid. Cash with order. 





Send to: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or your 


Methodist bookstore. 
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the new members received on Easter and 
Pentecost. 

The pastor and the members of the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism should continue to make spiritual 
guidance visits to new members. A help- 
ful tool for this type of visiting is the 
Spiritual Life Evangelism Chart, 
Strengthen Thy Brethren ($6 each). 

The pastor, backed by the commission, 
should organize training classes for all 
new members (and others). These classes 
should explain basic Christian beliefs 
and establish the new members in the 
faith. Protestant New Members’ Packet 
provides seven basic aids to spiritual 
growth (Tidings, 25¢ each). 


Enlisting the Membership 


The entire membership should be in- 
listed in the summer activities of the 
church. There are two important ways in 
which each member can be brought into 
the program: prayer and person-to-person 
evangelism. 

The commission should call the church 
to prayer. Prayer circles may be set up. 
Inactives and shut-ins should be enlisted 
to pray. Special prayer services and vigils 
may be held with specific prayer objec- 
tives. Prospects may be prayed for, 
sought, and won. Two packets from Tid- 
ings will prove useful in the prayer life 
of the church: Prayer Program Packet 
for the Local Church, for use by a com- 
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mittee of six ($1 per packet), and the 
Individual Prayer Packet, for members of 
prayer cells ($1 per packet). 

Through person-to-person evangelism, 
each member of the congregation be- 
comes an evangelist. The new turnover 
chart, You and Christian Witnessing, by 
G. Ernest Thomas, may be used for 
training (Tidings, $12). In addition to 
the chart, other helpful items are Per- 
sonal Evangelism: a Workbook for Start- 
ing and Developing a Fellowship of Wit- 
nesses (10¢ each; 6 for 50¢) and the 
Personal Evangelism Covenant Card 


(100 for 50¢). 


Youth Evangelism 


The early summer, after the closing of 
the schools and the return of college 
people to their home towns, is a good 
time for a Christian Witness Mission or 
a Christian Witness Week End. For 
these emphases, the commission can get 
from Tidings such helps as the Christian 
Witness Mission Packet and Win Youth 
to Christ, a youth-to-youth evangelism 
flip chart ($3). A black-and-white mo- 
tivational film, Four to Go, may be pur- 
chased from Tidings for $75. 

Many churches, especially in town 
and rural situations, find that summer is 


the best time for evangelistic preaching 
services. The pastor and the commission 
and church should make very careful 
preparation for these services and the 
activities related to them. 

The Commission should prepare a 
new and complete prospect list. There 
should be a publicity committee to ad- 
vertise the services and to announce the 
dates early enough to get priority over 
other church and community engage- 
ments. The attendance committee should 
make and carry out plans for building up 
attendance, including the “Fill a Pew” 
plan. 

Services should be characterized by a 
note of expectancy. This can be created 
through the enthusiasm of the preacher 
and commission members. All services 
should be aimed at commitment. 

The commission will find especially 
helpful the little booklet, How to Have 
a Preaching and Reaching Revival in 
Your Church (Tidings, 10¢ each; 6 for 
50¢). 

As background and source material, 
the minister will find particularly helpful 
the following Tidings books: Preach the 
Word, by Eugene E. Golay (35¢ each; 
4 or more, 25¢ each); Preach on These 
Things, by Leslie J. Ross (35¢ each; 4 or 


more, 25¢ each); Evangelistic Preaching, 
by Bishop Roy H. Short (50¢ each; 12 
or more, 35¢ each); Theology and Evan- 
gelism, by Edwin Lewis (50¢ each; 12 
or more, 35¢ each); and The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, by Edwin Lewis (50¢ 
each; 12 or more, 35¢ each). 


Plans ‘Reformation’ Tour 


A Methodist Pilgrimage tour to the 
Reformation countries of Europe has 
been scheduled for Aug. 15 to Sept. 7. 
It will be led by James B. Hoge, director 
of the Transportation Office of The 
Methodist Church. 

Those taking the tour will leave from 
Chicago or New York by air on Aug. 15. 
They will visit England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Liechtenstein and France. 

The tour will include the usual points 
of interest for tourists, but will center on 
Wesley and such giants of the Reforma- 
tion as Luther, Calvin, Knox, Zwingli, 
Erasmus and Huss. 

Cost from New York city will be $999. 

For further information contact Mr. 


Hoge, 3025 Thayer St., Evanston, Ill. 


For information regarding other 
church-sponsored tours see the May 


Metuopist Story, page 36. 
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New Uses for Picture Packets 


Missions Picture Packets consist 
of six 8 by 10 photographs illustrat- 
ing medical, educational and evan- 
gelical missionary activity. These are 
accompanied by cardboard titles 
and a set of instructions. 

There are picture packets on Alas- 
ka, Africa, Bolivia, India, Korea, 
Puerto Rico, Sarawak and a new one 
in Methodist medical missions. 

One commission on missions uses 
them as a discussion starter. The six 
pictures are passed from member to 
member and comments are made or 
questions asked. 

A Methodist Youth Fellowship 
was granted access to an entire set 
of picture packets. They appointed a 
picture packet chairman who sees to 
it that each month a different packet 
is displayed on a bulletin board on 
the door leading to their meeting 
room. Because the pictures are 
changed faithfully each month, a 
lively interest has grown in them. 


Need Tract Manuscripts 


Editors of Tidings Tracts-of-the-Month 
are looking for copy for the 1959-60 
series. Copy must reach the Tidings of- 
fice, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., by Sept. 1 in order to be con- 
sidered for the series. 

The purpose of the Tract-of-the-Month 
Club is to provide short, pointed inspira- 
tional messages aimed at motivating 
church members to become effective wit- 
nesses for Christ and to lead the un- 
churched into a commitment to Christ. 

Editors offer these suggestions: 

e Anyone may write a Tidings tract, 
minister or layman. 

e Tracts may relate to any subject of 
religious nature which will be of spiritual 
value to readers. All must be centered in 
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Schools of missions have featured 
picture displays. A Wesleyan Service 
Guild, which meets in a different 
member's house each month, keeps 
missions in the foreground by ar- 
ranging a picture packet display on a 
table, sofa, or chair in whatever 
house the meeting is held. 

A parish newspaper reproduces 
photographs from the picture pack- 
ets and accompanies them by ex- 
planatory articles. One official board 
has arranged to display picture 
packets in the local public library. 

You may develop your own new 
ways of using picture packets. They 
can help the cause of missions in 
every church, from the largest to the 
smallest and no matter where it is 
located. They are available only 
from the Department of Visual 
Education, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. Each packet sells for 


$1 postpaid. 


Christian teachings and __ principles. 
e Usually Tidings presents one tract 
each year on Holy Communion, the 
Church, Christian Experience, Christian 
Witnessing, Prayer, Christmas, Easter or 
Immortality, and Pentecost. 

e Manuscripts should be written in- 
formally. Use easy-to-read style. Language 
should be simple, concise, clear. Use 
anecdotes and illustrations to make the 
message interesting and dramatic. 

e Manuscripts should be 800 to 1,000 
words in length. 

e Enclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope if you wish to have your manu- 
script returned. All manuscripts will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. 

e Send manuscripts to: The Editor, Tid- 
ings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 





Loan Library 





Lewis, C. S., Reflections on the Psalms 

Lockyer, Herbert (editor), All the Men of 
the Bible 

Manson, William, Jesus the Messiah: the 
Synoptic Tradition of the Revelation of 
God in Christ 

Maron, Stanley (editor), Pakistan: Society 
and Culture 

The Methodist Church, In Holy Matri- 
mony: the Marriage Manual of The 
Methodist Church 

The Methodist Church, The Pastor's Man- 
ual for Pre-marital Counseling 

Methodist Convocation on Local Church 
Evangelism, God’s Good News: Messages 
Delivered at the Methodist Convocation 
on Local Church Evangelism in Wash- 
ington, D.C. July 3-6 1958 

Millis, Walter and Murray, John Court- 
ney, Foreign Policy and the Free Society 

Nail, Olin W., The First Hundred Years of 
the Southwest Texas Conference of The 
Methodist Church, 1858-1958 

National Council of Churches, Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Reli- 
gious Educ:tion 

Perry, Edmund, The Gospel in Dispute: 
the Relation of Christian Faith to Other 
Missionary Religions 

Phillips, J. B., translator, The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English 

Richardson, Alan, The Miracle-Stories of 
the Gospels 

Sansom, George, A History of Japan to 1334 

Schneider, Louis and Dornbusch, Sanford 
M., Popular Religion: Inspirational Books 
in America 

Scott, Michael, A Time to Speak 

Snow, Edgar, Journey to the Beginning 

Stewart, James S., The Gates of a New Life 

Thomas, G. Ernest, Daily Meditation on the 
Seven Last Words 

Thiel, Rudolf, Leaps and Approaches To- 
wards Self-Government in British Africa 

Toynbee, Arnold J., East to West: a Jour- 
ney Round the World 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, World Illiteracy 
at Mid-Century 

van der Post, Laurens, The Lost World of 
the Kalahari 

Visser *t Hooft, W. A., Rembrandt and the 
Gospel 

Walter, Erich A. Ceditor), Religion and 
the State University 

Webb, Pauline M., Women of Our Com- 
pany 

Wentz, Abdel Ross, A Basic History of 
Lutheranism in America 

West, Charles C., Communism and the 
Theologians: Study of an Encounter 

Westberg, Granger, Premarital Counseling 

Wyon, Olive, On the Way: Reflections on 
the Christian Life 

Varg, Paul A., Missionaries, Chinese and 
Diplomats 
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ANNOUNCING...A Great New Way for You to Teach 
Your People to Know and Understand the Bible! 
With FREE Materials for the Pastor... 


The Weekday 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
STUDY GROUP PLAN 





ES, HERE NOW is one of the simplest and most adaptable plans 

for group Bible study. It’s designed for you to teach your people 
to know and understand the Bible in an easy and interesting way. 
Methodist ministers everywhere are introducing this plan to their 
churches in September. 


Why a Weekday Bible Study Group? See ron oo 
Experience through the centuries has shown that the Scriptures release pa Ray Pare 


their message and power more fully when considered in groups. There are 
several significant reasons why this is true. 

First of all, the Bible was written in the midst of a fellowship of devoted 
persons. Second, the Bible is best studied in groups because of the nature of 
the Christian church. The Church is a corporate fellowship and Bible study 


should occur within a corporate setting. The KNOW YOUR B l BLE 


The third reason for the Bible studied in groups is a psychological one. 





Binder Free! 


Some persons are unable to discipline themselves to study the Bible alone. SERI ES 
Fellowship in terms of a worthwhile project releases us from inhibitions. ’ ; , 
We are helped to think beyond our individual capacities. A series of twelve booklets on the entire Bible 
written by Dr. Roy L. Smith. Dr. Smith covers the 
Here’s How You Make This Plan Work! entire Bible in these booklets and they are written in 


an easy-to-understand language, offering a variety of 
plans as they may be used in any sequence you desire. 
(AP) 


All that is required for a Know Your Bible Study Group in your church 
is that someone take the responsibility for getting a group of interested 
people together to study the Bible over a fairly extended period of time 
during the week or on a Sunday evening if you wish. You may organize 
as many groups as you desire and work out your own plan of procedure 


. How Your Bible Grew 7. Jewish Wit, Wisdom 





using the Know Your Bible Series as guides to study. 2 a ae ear bila 5 sl W $0 thie 
World State New Testament 
3. ans Scripture Un- 9. ~~ Writes Scripture 
er Dictators in Prison 
GET THESE MATERIALS FREE! 4. Refugees Who Wrote 10. Three Letters and 
Organize a Weekday Know Your Bible Study Group in your Scripture Five Tracts 
church now. Order a supply of the Know Your Bible booklets 5. The First Jewish Bible 11. The John Books 
(those you do not sell may be returned to us for full credit) and 6. Jewish Thinkers and 12. Three Gospels and a 
we'll send you these materials free: Propagandists History 
1. To the pastor, a complete set of the Know Your Bible Series, Set of Twel eile imitati — 
with handbook and binder. e °o weive ooks in maroon imi ation — eather 
2. A 15x22-inch poster with all the study subjects listed and binder ........ postpaid, $4.95 
registration blanks at bottom for you to place in a conspicuous Set of Twelve Books without the binder postpaid, $3.50 
place in your church advertising your groups. Binder, only. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 8 ozs. $3.00 
3. Series of 6x9 posters for promotion. I hes So ee cane postpaid, 35¢ 
4. Announcement copy for church bulletins. - Any Six Books a So SB postpaid, $1.90 
5. Suggested letter copy announcement for your entire church. Any Twelve Books . postpaid, $3.50 
6. Suggested copy for your church bulletins on each unit of study one ° . 
ee copy for post cards to be mailed to your church perc 4 — Penge = 4 7 sy Baran sae non 
members. ; 4 , . 
8. Wallet size membership card for every person who joins a Annual. A wonderful guide on how to Organize FOUL 
Know Your Bible Group. groups and use the booklets in the series postpaid, 35¢ 
Write for a Complete Descriptive Folder Today! 
Add state sales tax where it applies 
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Palms to Lift the Sick and Needy 


by Walter C. Eyster 


Hospitals and Homes Sunday as a part 
of Hospitals and Homes Week should be 
an important Sunday in Methodist 
churches. 

Annual conferences set these special 
days in their yearly calendars and give 
them special emphasis. Not all confer- 
ences designate the same Sunday nor do 
they receive the offering for the same 
purpose. 

For many years our hospitals and 
homes were supported primarily on an 
individual basis. The number of hos- 
pitals and homes in an annual conference 
x Area determined the number of dif- 
ferent special Sundays and appeals we 
would have for the individual institu- 
tions. 

Nearly all of the institutions had a 
field man. Often this was the adminis- 
trator who raised money. At a district 
conference where there were as many as 
seven institutions supported by an an- 
nual conference, there were seven 
speeches given in behalf of this phase of 
our church program! This brought about 
unified financial programs of many kinds. 


Golden Cross Society 

Since unification, the Golden Cross 
Society has been the Disciplinary pro- 
vision. This approach has great possi- 
bilities if only it is used. It seems un- 
necessary to repeat what is already in our 
1956 Discipline. But we find that too 
many people don’t know about Golden 
Cross—they have never read § 1559.1 
in the 1956 Discipline. It states: 

“There shall be a Golden Cross So- 
ciety of The Methodist Church, which 
shall promote the hospitals and homes 
work under the direction of the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes and shall collect 
moneys and afford other material assist- 
ance in providing care for the sick, older 
persons, children and youths. The enroll- 
ment in the Methodist Golden Cross 
Society shall be held annually in order 
to secure interest in, and support of, hos- 
pitals and homes in every congregation 
in such manner and on such date as 
determined by the patronizing annual 
conference or conferences. The week fol- 
lowing Golden Cross Enrollment Sunday 
shall be known as Hospitals and Homes 
Week. Funds raised through said en- 
rollment shall be used as directed by the 
annual conference through its Board o 
Hospitals and Homes, in keeping with 
the policy of said society.” 

1. We have the Disciplinary provision. 
In the agenda of each annual confer- 
Dr. Eyster is director of personnel and in- 


stitutional-church relationships with the 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
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ence, according to £ 651.16, each Meth- 
odist bishop must ask, “What date is 
determined for Golden Cross Enrollment 
Sunday?” The date is then set by the an- 
nual conference. 

2. After the Conference Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes and the World Service 


and Finance Commissions have presented 
the way the money received through the 
Golden Cross Enrollment is to be con- 
tributed to the work of hospitals and 
homes, the annual conference determines 
how this money is to be used. 

Here again the needs vary in the 
annual conferences. This money is used 
for caring for needy poor, for scholar- 
ship aid for nurses and other para-medic 
vocations, for building clinics, and help- 





World Service Agency: July 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


(including Ministerial ducation ) 


The Fourth Sunday leaflet for July describes the work of the 
Division of Educational Institutions of the Board of Education 
in training leaders—especially its important work in helping 
to train ministers. Pastors may order the leaflet in quantity for 
free distribution from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 


e The Division of Educational Institutions is given the task of leading The 
Methodist Church in higher education. It sets standards, advises institutions, 
and works to keep the church and her institutions close to cach other. 

e Within the division is a Department of Ministerial Education, helping to 
prepare men for the ministry. For supply pastors and others already in the 
field there is in-service training under leadership of this division. For theologi- 
cal seminaries the division sets standards, counsels administrators, and dis- 
tributes World Service funds allocated for the seminaries. 

e Work in higher education is under the leadership of Bishop Fred P. Corson, 
president of the Board of Education, and Bishop Paul N. Garber, president of 
the Division of Educational Institutions. Related to the division is the quadren- 
nial Commission on Christian Higher Education, also headed by Bishop 
Garber. 

e The Rev. John O. Gross is general secretary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions and director of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
Staff leadership in ministerial education is by the Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh 
(theological education) and the Rev. J. Richard Spann (in-service training). 
e In addition to its work in ministerial education and with the 100 Methodist 
colleges and universities, the Division of Educational Institutions works with 
the six Methodist secondary schools and co-ordinates the work of Wesley 
Foundations and other Methodist student centers. There are now 181 Wes- 
ley Foundations and about 350 other student centers representing our church. 
e The Division of Educational Institutions receives from each World Service 
dollar that is divided: 7.23 cents for its general program, just under a half 
cent to administer the work of the quadrennial commission, and 11.33 cents 
to be transmitted to theological seminaries and ministerial training programs. 
e The annual budgets (1958-59) are: for the general work of the division, 
$760,000; for ministerial education, $1,213,650. 

More facts about Methodist higher education will help 
members of your church understand better what their 
World Service dollars accomplish. Use the leaflet (above) 
on July 26. Use resources in church-school literature, espe- 
cially the worship programs. Write for the free leaflet, The 
Division of Educational Institutions or for literature on 
specific phases of the higher education program. Address: 
Director of Information and Publications, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, ‘Tenn. 
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ing to provide the salary of a practical 
nurse in an underprivileged area. In 
these and many other ways is this money 
used. 

3. In each local church the pastor and 
the committee on hospitals and homes or 
the Golden Cross director and committee 
work together to present the interests of 
the institutions. They explain how the 
annual conference has designated the use 
of the money received through the 
Golden Cross Enrollment. This doesn’t 
prohibit individual giving to special in- 
stitutional interests and concerns as well 
as to official conference-wide building 
campaigns. 


Is This Something New? 


“Why haven’t we known about this 
before?” This surprising question comes 
to us so often that we repeat it here. We 
also wonder why it is asked when it is 
all a part of our Methodist Discipline. 

Maybe it is like our local committee 
on hospitals and homes. So often we use 
the symbol of the hand and the fingers 
to designate the official working structure 
of the local church. We say the four 
fingers represent the four commissions. 
Many churches have added a fifth com- 
mission for the thumb. 

This is good as far as it goes, but what 
about the palm of the hand where the 
blisters and bruises come—the palm of 
the hand needed to lift the sick and the 
needy? The local committee on hospitals 
and homes is in the palm where the 
heavy work is to be done in practical 
deeds of love and service. 

Yes, what about the palm of our hands 
as we plan our local church program? 


Plan Educators’ Institute 


Approximately 300 college and uni- 
versity administrators are expected to at- 
tend the 14th Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation in Nashville, Tenn., July 27-29. 

Featured speaker will be D. Elton 
Trueblood, professor of philosophy at 
Earlham College. He will give three ad- 
dresses on “The Idea of a Christian Col- 
lege.” 

Others on the program will be Francis 
]. Brown, staff associate, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Goodrich C. White and 
Thomas E. Jones, consultants for the As- 
sociation of American Colleges; the Rev. 
James W. Henley, pastor of the West 
End Church, Nashville, Tenn.; Presi- 
dent Lawrence Pelletier of Allegheny 
College; President Lloyd M. Bertholf of 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Senator 
Albert Gore of Tennessee; Vice-President 
Hugh C. Gregg of Syracuse University; 
and President Henry King Stanford of 
Birmingham-Southern College. 

Workshops and seminars will be in- 
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cluded in the three-day institute. The in- 
stitute is sponsored by the Methodist 
Board of Education and Scarritt College, 
in co-operation with a number of pro- 
fessional organizations and Protestant 
boards of education. 


College Trustees Meet 


Methodist college trustees joined with 
those of other denominations in a na- 
tional interdenominational conference for 
trustees of church colleges June 26-28 at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
boards of education of six denominations 
in co-operation with the Council of 
Protestant Colleges and Universities and 
the National Committee of Church Men 
for Church Colleges. 

The Rev. D. D. Holt, registrar for the 


conference and director of financial pro- 


motion for the Methodist Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, said the 
conference was planned to present the 
best resources available to help trustees 
discharge their responsibilities for higher 
education. 

A similar conference was held in 1957 
at Lake Junaluska. 


Plan Writers’ Conference 


A Methodist writers’ conference has 
been scheduled for July 14-16 at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. Director of the confer- 
ence will be the Rev. Webb B. Garrison, 
president of McKendree College at Leb- 
anon, Ill., and author. 

The conference is for pastors and lay- 
men, professional writers and beginners. 

Staff for the conference will include 
the Rev. Ralph Stoody, general secretary 
of the Methodist Commission on Public 





World Service Agency: August 


BOARD OF HOSPITALS 
AND HOMES 


The leaflet pictured at right has been prepared for use on 
World Service Sunday, Aug. 23. It portrays the work of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes—one of the 17 World Service 
agencies. Quantities of the leaflet for free distribution may be 
requested by pastors from the Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ml. 


» The Board of Hospitals and Homes ledds Methodist thought and service 
in the care of the ill, the young and the aged, although the board does not it- 
self administer any institutions. 

* The board encourages Methodist interest in philanthropy and counsels 
annual conferences, administrators, trustees and others concerned with in- 
stitutions of healing or care and the development of new facilities. It en- 
courages the institutions to maintain high standards in physical care, scientific 
practices and Christian service. 

* Bishop William T. Watkins is president of the board. Dr. Olin E. 
Oeschger, general secretary, directs a field service staff of five persons. 

* Related to the board are 75 hospitals with a capacity for 18,514 patients 
and 154 homes with room for 13,216 children, older persons or business 
women. 

* Institutions approach common concerns, with active co-operation of the 
board, through the National Association of Methodist Hospitals and Homes. 
Financial support of institutions is aided by the Golden Cross Society and 
other beneficent programs as an integral part of the board’s program. 

The service program of the Board of Hospitals and Homes is made possible 
by just 1.13 cents out of each World Service dollar that is divided. The 
board’s annual budget (1959-60) is $143,712. 


Tradition 


HEALERS! 





Informing Methodists about hospitals and homes helps them 


WHAT to understand the total World Service program. In addition 
TO to distributing the leaflet above, you may wish to contact 
your local (conference) Methodist hospital or home for 

DO literature, films or other aids in telling the story of Methodist 


institutions. 
World Service topic for September: Christian Education in the Local Church 
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Relations and Methodist Information; 
Miss Rowena Ferguson, editor of youth 
publications for the Methodist Board of 
Education; the Rev. Howard E. Tower, 
associate secretary of the Methodist Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission; 
Herman B. Teeter, an associate editor of 
Together magazine; the Rev. Oscar L. 
Simpson, editor of promotional literature 
for the Methodist Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation; and Dr. Garrison. 
For further information contact the 
Rev. D. Trigg James, Lake Junaluska 
Assembly, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 


Set Evangelism Workshop 


A workshop on evangelism is scheduled 
at Scarritt College in Nashville, Tenn., 
July 20 to Aug. 14. It is being sponsored 
by the college and the Methodist Board 
of Evangelism. 

Qualified students may receive six 
quarter hours of graduate credit from 
Scarritt College. The workshop is also 
open without credit to other persons. 

The workshop is planned for associate 
pastors, ministers and directors of evan- 
gelism or visitation in churches, 
inary students, and men and women who 
want to qualify as directors of evangelism. 

Those interested in scholarships should 
write the Rev. George H. Jones, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


sem- 


Offer Television Series 
To 125 New Communities 


Methodism’s popular television series, 
Talk Back, is now being offered to 125 
new market areas, according to the Rev. 
Harry C. Spencer, general secretary of 
the Methodist Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 

The series was offered to 75 market 
areas in October, 1958. By Apr. 20, 1959, 
it had been placed on 60 stations. 

Talk Back consists of half-hour pro- 
grams, 15 minutes on film and 15 min- 
“live” with local talent. The film 
dramatizes a moral problem or dilemma. 
The “live” panel, composed of local min- 
isters and laymen, discusses the problem. 

Before the close of the program, the 
moderator tosses the problem to viewing 
and discussion groups which have been 
organized throughout the market area, for 
further discussion. 

Talk Back is a partnership production. 
It can’t go on the air without the par- 
ticipation of local Protestant churches. 
And the local churchmen need the film 
dramatization to interest on the 
part of the vast viewing audience. 

The series has achieved remarkable 
success where local committees have done 


utes 


arouse 


a thorough and creative job of produc- 
tion, setting up discussion groups, and 
publicizing the series, Dr. Spencer said. 

Talk Back is one of Methodism’s 
contributions to Protestant television pro- 
graming. In each community where the 
series has been produced and presented, 
it has been done by an interdenomina- 
tional group. 

Communities which haven't seen Talk 
Back may now schedule it on local sta- 
tions. Placement information may be had 
from the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, National Council of Churches, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y.; or Televi- 
sion, Radio and Film Commission of The 
Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Caravans in 23rd Year 


One hundred forty Methodist churches 
in the U.S. will be served by Methodist 
Youth Fellowship Caravans this summer. 
Ninety-two college students and 23 adult 
counselors will serve as team members. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship Caravan 
teams visit selected churches for a week 
during the summer to help revitalize and 
strengthen the ministry to youths in these 
churches. The program is sponsored by 
the Youth Department of the Methodist 
Board of Education. 





‘Trouble? 


Do you have trouble sorting out the 
significant from the trivial when you 


travel? 


How often have you missed seeing import- 
ant Methodist projects—your projects—by 
not knowing they were along your route? 


Send the Metuovist Tourist Map! 
__—. maps, folded in envelope 


postpaid $ 1 00 ea. 


maps, in tube, not folded 
postpaid $ 1° ea. 





You can change all that 








with the U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 


Completely new map 29x42 inches—printed in four ochort-Ameaia 


888 spots. 








Locates Methodist colleges and universities, hospitals, homes for 
children and the aged, boats saissien Sahin ©86 SiG: Sennen 
_ important to Methodist work. ee cd 


Uses— 


m For your personal vacation trip. m For bus trips by young | De 
a To inform members moving to another state. @ As a 
board dinpiay--so show Se as : 


Enclose payment with order. 


Name 


Address 









Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


(Map available also from the Methodist Publishing House) 
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Cuurca-Retatep Joss (3210-C), by 
Marcus J. Birrell. Interboard Commit- 
tee on Christian Vocations. 10¢. 


This is a reprint of the two-part study 
unit that appeared in Christian Action 
last January. The author is the general 
secretary of the Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Metuopist Prorire, by Walter N. 
Vernon. Methodist Publishing House. 
Student’s book (64 pages) 75¢; lead- 
er’s guide (16 pages) 35¢. 


This elective study course for young 
people deals with elements that are dis- 
tinctive in Methodism. It encourages 
Methodists to know and appreciate their 
heritage without being narrow. 

The study book clarifies the attitude 
of The Methodist Church toward the- 
ology and creeds. It describes character- 
istic Methodist doctrines, including the 
place and meaning of Baptism and Com- 
munion. It also deals with organization 
and a brief description of problems and 
opportunities facing our denomination. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Some Emercinc Reticious Groups, 
by Marcus Bach. Abingdon Press. 
Pupil’s text (40 pages) 35¢; leader’s 
guide 60¢. 


This is an elective study course for 
adults. Dr. Bach treats the Pentecostals, 
the Mormons, Christian Science, the 


Baha'i faith, the Unity School of Chris- 


Q90 
Boarp or Wortp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me: 
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___. Christian Responsibility on a | 
Changing Planet. 35¢ each; 3 } 

for $1. ; 
Guide to Christian Responsibility |} 
on a Changing Planet. 35¢ 
each; 3 for $1 
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new publications 


for the work of the church 


just out 


tianity, the Hutterites, Spiritualists and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 





Aupio-VisuaAL MATERIALS FOR FAMILY 
Lire Procrams (3016-B). Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family, Board 
of Education. Free. 


This is a resource list of motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips useful in family life 
programing. When requesting the list, 
please enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


Order from: Department of the Chris- 
tian Family, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


Firms RECOMMENDED FOR MiIssION 
Tuemes, 1959-60. Board of Missions. 
Free. 


This pamphlet lists motion pictures 
and filmstrips useful with the year’s mis- 
sion study themes: “The Church and 
Medical Missions,” “Africa,” and “The 
Church’s Mission in Town and Coun- 
try,” and with the four Lands of De- 
cision. 

Order from: Department of Visual 
Education, Methodist Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


EveRYWHERE, by Rowena Ferguson, 
Friendship Press. 75¢ (paper). 


This easily read book, subtitled “A 
Look at the World-wide Church,” is a 
simple portrayal of the ecumenical idea. 

Generously illustrated by Claire Ran- 
dall, the text gives a thumbnail history 
of Christianity, pointing out the rise of 


. STEWARDSHIP 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 
Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St. 
: Chicago 11, Illinois 


! 

! 

i] 

' 

; 

{ ____ Stewardship Facts for 1958-59. 
' 25¢ each; 5 for $1. 

} Stewardship Facts for 1959-60. 
: 25¢ each; 5 for $1. 
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Amount enclosed $ 
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the diverse traditions. Then it tells how 
the churches today are working together 
through the World Council of Churches, 
the National Council of Churches and 
other groups—especially those involving 
young people. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


U. S. Mernopist Tourist Map. Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation. 


$1 folded; $1.50 in tube, not folded. 
The demand which led to production 


of this map suggests a long-felt need for 
a comprehensive map showing locations 
of Methodist institutions and mission 
projects. 

It will be useful to the family tourist 
or to church groups on a carefully laid 
out itinerary. It lists 888 points of cur- 
rent Methodist program interest, show- 
ing each in relation to major highways. 
It covers all 50 states, Puerto Rico and 
the Dominican Republic. 


; EVANGELISM 


METHODIST EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 
Methodist Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
Total Enlistment 


—__. Total Enlistment Mission in a 
Methodist Church and Eniist- 
ing the Unenlisted. 15¢ each; 
6 for 50¢; 14 for $1. 

—____ My Total Enlistment Folder. 100 
for $2. 

—_—. My Total Enlistment Card. 100 
for 60¢. 

—_—. Permanent Roll of Unenlisted 
Prospects, 3¢ per sheet; 10 or 
more, 2¢ per sheet. 


—__. A Primer of Beliefs for Method- 
ist Laymen, by Kenneth W. 
Copeland. 50¢ each; 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

Evangelism in the 1960s—A 
Symposium. $1 each; 10 for 





$8. 
—___. The Methodist Witness in the 
Wesley Hymns, by Roy H. 
- Short. 25¢ each; 6 for $1. 
Four Basic Methodist Doctrines, 





by four ministers of England. 
25¢ each; 6 for $1. 
—__ The General Rules of Methodism, 
in leaflet form. 100 for $2. 
Every Methodist a Witness, by 
Leroy H. Walker. 100 for $2. 
Standing Order for The Meth- 
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i PLANNING AND PROMOTION 
0 
CENTRAL PROMOTIONAL OFFICE 
740 Rush St. 
} \ Chicago 11, TIL 


Please send me: 


tubes (2 in each tube) Graph of 
Church Growth. $1 per tube. 

__. 1959-60 Calendar (wall size). 

$1.50. 

—__. Pastor’s Calendar for 1959-60 
(desk size). 25¢. 

U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 
(mailed folded). $1.00. 

__— U.S. Methodist Tourist Map (in 
tube, not folded). $1.50. 

Tue Metuopist Story 1959 Pro- 
gram Planning Number. Fewer 
than 10, 20¢ each; 10 or more 
10¢ each. Please send payment 
with order. 





Name 


Address 


(This map does not cover historic 
sites. A Methodist historical map is to 
be issued in November by Together.) 

The map has been produced as a 
Meruopist Srory service, in co-opera- 
tion with the Division of Educational In- 
stitutions, Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
Division of National Missions and 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
It lists schools, hospitals, homes for chil- 
dren and for the aged, home mission sta- 
tions, and other buildings or institutions 


related to Methodist work. 


Order from: Central Promotional Of- 
fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II]. 


Totrat ENuistMENT Mission. Board of 
Evangelism. 15¢; 6 for 50¢; 14 for 
S$}. 


This 16-page booklet is a manual for 
the Board of Evangelism’s program dur- 





ing the Year of Enlistment of the 
Emphasis on the Local Church. 

It is a how-to-do-it booklet, outlining 
goals for a local church during the Year 
of Enlistment and practical steps that 
may be taken. 

A special section on “Enlisting the Un- 
enlisted” makes up nearly half of the 
booklet. It includes suggestions for dis- 
covering prospective members, cultivat- 
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t MEDICAL MISSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Board of Missions 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—__— Picture Packets containing six 
8x10 photographs showing cur- 
rent Methodist medical mission 
work. $1 each postpaid. 


Name . ; nee Pee eee 


NN soi dic) cman sinha aweehecaans 


INDECENT LITERATURE 


\/ Service Dept. 
X Methodist Board of Temperance 


100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


___. A Sickness in Society by Ralph 
A. Cannon. 25¢. 


Name 


Address 


ing them, winning decisions, and as- 


similating the newly won into the church. 


The booklet is a basic “Year of En- 
listment” document for the pastor, the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism, and others. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


EVANGELISM, Its PurPosEs AND PLANS. 
Board of Evangelism. 


This leaflet gives the background and 
over-all plans for the Total Enlistment 
program of the Board of Evangelism dur- 
ing the Year of Enlistment. It suggests 
conference and district programs as well 
as activities for individual churches. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


My ‘Torat ENutsrMent Fouper. Board 
of Evangelism. 100 for $2. 


This folder is designed and priced as 
a handout piece. It will be especially 
useful for visitors working in the Total 
Enlistment program. 

The folder consists of a detailed check 
list, which will be useful for the commit- 
ted Christian wishing to increase his 
devotion as well as to the person making 
a first decision for Christ. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


' OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 

RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me quantities indicated 

—_— Korea Still Needs Help 

—____. Stretch Out Your Hand 

—___._ India Calls 

7 Share Our Surplus folder (new) 

—_. Filmstrip list 

____. The Wait-a-Minute-Man 

____. One Bread. (8-minute drama for 
communion service) 

Name aE ay ore eee 
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‘Leaders’ Pamphlet Prices 


The 15 pamphlets for leaders an- 
nounced by the Board of Education in 
Tue Metnopist Story for April sell 
for 45¢ per copy. 

Quantity orders—either for several 
copies of one title or for mixed titles—are 
at reduced prices: 2 for 80¢, 6 for $2, 12 
for $3.60. 


Use Student Evangelists 


One hundred twenty-five theological 
students are participating in a summer 
evangelism program sponsored by the 
Board of Evangelism. 

The students are in training June 23 to 
July 3 at Drake University at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and participating in a city- 
wide evangelistic mission workshop. 

From July 6 through Aug. 30 the stu- 
dents will do field work in evangelism in 
various parts of the U.S. 

This is the sixth year that the Board 
of Evangelism has sponsored such a pro- 
gram. Director of the program is the Rev. 
Leslie J. Ross, director of the Department 
of Evangelistic Movements. 


Schedule Alcohol School 


Camp Aldersgate, near Little Rock, 
Ark., will be the site of the annual na- 
tional Adult School of Alcohol Studies 
and Christian Action Oct. 14-21. The 
school is sponsored by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance. 

Director will be the Rev. J. Robert 
Regan, Jr., head of the board’s Depart- 
ment of Organizational Affairs. 

A similar school for youth leaders will 
be omitted this year, Mr. Regan said, but 
some youth leaders will be invited to at- 
tend the school at Camp Aldersgate. 
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- Vacation Time Is Worship Time 


or. 


whether at home, at the seashore, 
in the mountains, at the lake, 
or wherever, you can always 
attend church on Sunday 

and have daily devo- 

tions, using THE 

Uprer Room 


* 
THE UPPER ROOM IN EVERY HOME 


You can minister in every home every day through the Upper 
Room Parish Cultivation Plan. Hundreds of churches are do- 
ing it successfully. Many churches find that it is a completely 
self-supporting project that is suitable for the Men’s Club, a 


Daily worship, using The Upper Room as a 
guide, can make this summer richer than 
you have ever known. You can know the joy 
of spiritual uplift as well as physical recrea- 
tion and mental growth when you use The 
Upper Room daily. Be sure to take it with 
you on that vacation trip—and use it at home. 
You cannot take a vacation from God. So 
recognize His Presence with you and get the 


most from your vacation. 


Sunday-school class, or woman’s group. In many churches 
this is a service rendered by the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Under this plan a copy of each issue of The Upper 
Room goes into every home for which the church 
has responsibility. The usual plan is to send each 
copy by mail with a letter from the pastor. Other 
plans of distribution also work. Copies may be de- 
ivered by church staff or lay visitors, especially 

Ori: a special program of the church is to be an- 
nounced. They may be handed out at church by 
the attendants, and taken to the homes of absen- 
tees. Under this plan the ministry of daily devo- 
tions becomes a part of the regular spiritual life 
program of the church. 


Complete details are available upon request. Drop 
a card to The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee, and ask for information on 
the Parish Cultivation Plan and a sample copy of 
The Upper Room. 





SUMMER SPECIAL 
Eight books for $2.00 


A substantial savings is yours if you order now. Eight books, 
normally selling for 35¢ each, are yours for only $2.00. But 
you must act now! This offer expires August 31, 1959. 


Alone With God 
Grover C. Emmons 
You Are Important 
Roy L. Smith 
Meditations from a Prison Cell 
F. Olin Stockwell 
A Layman’s Guide to Our Lord's 
Prayer 
Kendrick Strong 


The Devout Life 
Thomas S. Kepler 
The Very Thought of Thee 
Douglas V. Steere and 
J. Minton Batten 
Six 20th Century Mystics 
G. Ernest Thomas 
Learning the Vecabulary of 
God 


Frank C. Laubach 


The beloved Cushman Pocket Books are still available at 50¢ each, 
or in sets (one each of Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman’s four 
books) for $1.75. These books come in lovely white gift boxes: 
A Pocket Prayer Book, A Pocket Book of Power, The Pocket Book 
of Faith, and The Pocket Book of Hope. 


An extremely helpful set includes Prayers of the Early Church and 
Prayers of the Middle Ages. These books are compiled and edited 
by Dr. J. Manning Potts, editor of The Upper Room. Both books 
in white gift box, $1.00. 


10 or more copies to one address, 7¢ cach, Consianment orders may be arranged. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; 3 years, $2. Air Mail edition for young 
people at school or in service, same price. 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


3,000,000 circulation e 31 languages 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


37 editions e 
1908 GRAND AVENUE e 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s July-August covers remind us 
of Labor Sunday and the Advance. Front: Union labor 


helped a Louisville church save money. Tommy Deal 


mixes mortar while H. A. Hooe of the Building Trades 
Council (center) confers with Pastor John E. Weir. Back: 
Four young people from Germantown, Pa., went to 


Vieques Island to see what their Advance gifts do. 
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